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MY NOTE BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


N exhibition of “Portraits of Amer- 
F ican Women” is to be held at the 
galleries of the American Society of 
Fine Arts, in the Fall. It can 
be made very interesting if the 
committee be diligent. Carolus 
Duran, the other day, received 
a commission from Mr. Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt to paint his 
daughter, the condition being attached that the por- 
trait shall not be publicly exhibited in Paris. Perhaps 
neither could it be obtained for the New York exhi- 
bition; but there are many charming American wom- 
en who have been painted by this accomplished artist. 
I recall the portraits of Mrs. Watson Blair, of Chicago; 
Miss Carroll, of Carrollton; Miss Robbins, seated, in 
mousquetaire hat; Mrs. Ayer, of Paris; Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt ; Mrs. Leiter, of Chicago. By Dagnan-Bou- 
veret, who can seldom be prevailed on to paint a por- 
trait, there is the fine picture of Mrs. George Baker, of 
Madison Avenue. Benjamin Constant painted the 
beautiful wife of Mr. George Glaenzer, of New York ; 
Mrs. W. L. Elkins, of Philadelphia, and I think, also, 
Mrs. F. M. Ames, of Boston, and Mrs. Ballantine, of 
Newark, N. J. By Cabanel there are the portraits of 
the Misses Schuyler and of Mrs, Cutting. By Madrazo 
there is a charming picture of Mrs, W. K. Vanderbilt ; 
but it is made part of the decoration of the drawing- 
room, and probably it could not be removed. Munkaczy 
painted the beautiful wife of Mr. Joseph Pulitzer ; but it 
is said that the lady banished it to an attic. Mr. Con- 


stant Mayer was more successful. 


* * 
a 


WHAT a wealth of material to draw from there must be 
from the brushes of Whistler, Dannat, Sargent, East- 
man Johnson, Chase, Wyatt Eaton, Alden Weir, Thayer, 
Beckwith, Alexander, Porter, and Pennington! And if 
we go back a few generations, what a collection is to 
be gathered of the fair contemporaries of Alston, Stuart, 
Peale, and Inman! Mr. Charles Hart, of Philadelphia, 
no doubt could put his hands on scores of such por- 
traits. At the Historical Loan Exhibition held in New 
York, in 1889, at the Metropolitan Opera House, there 
were many which probably could be borrowed for the 
forthcoming show; for it is to be in the interests of 
charity, and on such occasions owners are kindly in- 
clined. I recall especially two charming portraits of 
Nellie Custis, and a miniature of her by Gilbert Stuart 
which ought to be secured by Mr. Chase and Mr. Stan- 
ford White—who, I undéfstahd, are to make the selec- 
tions. It is to be hoped that. miniatures will be ad- 
mitted ; for very many pretty ones are to be had of rep- 
resentative American women of past generations, and 
of late many have been painted of American beauties of 
our own times. 







* 
~, 


THE question of the genuineness of the well-known 
painting by Troyon, “Les Vaches a I'abreuvoir,” for- 
merly in the collection of the Countess de Noailles, has 
led to an interesting lawsuit in the Parisian courts, 
which has resulted in a verdict for the: defendant. The 
latter, Mr. Hérié6t, in 1891, bought of Messrs. Boussod, 
Valadon & Co., the picture in question for 130,000 
francs. Some time later he thought he had grounds for 
the belief that it was not authentic, and he asked per- 
mission to return it. ‘The vendors agreed to this on 
condition that he would either obtain a certificate from 
two experts that the picture was a forgery, or give the 
name of the person whose expression of suspicion had 
led the buyer to believe it to be one. In the mean while, 
it was agreed that the picture was to be sent to the 
studio of the painter Géréme, where it might be exam- 
ined by the experts. But as a long time passed and no 
experts came, Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. availed 
themselves of a chance to sell it to an American for 
135,000 francs, At last—in May, :1893—Mr. Héridt 
sent his experts; but, as we have ‘seen, it was too late, 
for the picture had crossed the Atlantic: - But this was 
not enough for the vendors, and they brought suit 
against Mr. Hériét, claiming 50,000 francs damages for 
his insinuations against their business reputation. The 
court has decided against them on the ground that, not- 
withstanding the delay of the defendant in fulfilling the 





engagement into which he had entered, they had put 
themselves in the wrong by allowing the picture to go 
out of the country. How mutch longer time their dila- 
tory opponent might have taken before carrying out the 
terms of his agreement is left entirely to conjecture. 

* + : 

THE American Sculpture Society is doing good work 
in seeking to elevate the character of our sculpture in 
public places. Oh that’ some iconoclast would arise 
with authority to annihilate the graven—or cast-iron— 
abominations that disfigure the lawns of so many of our 
country residences! We all have seen the painted stags 
and dogs an@ banjo-playing darkies that rejoice the 
philistine hearts of the bourgeoisie in their suburban re- 
treats and make the judicious grieve as from the street 
they pass in full view of these horrors. But what shall 
we say of the new “ brownie” form of the epidemic that 
is spreading along the banks of the Hudson! It has 
actually invaded one of the most beautiful estates in aris- 
tocratic Riverdale, notable for the wonderful collection 
of ancient armor and other works of art housed within 
its walls, and for the noble wrought-iron entrance gates 
to the grounds, guarded by sculptured lions of more 
than ordinary merit. Endowed with superb trees and 
shrubberies, perfect lawns, and indeed all the accessories 
of “a gentleman’s place,” by one stroke it has been 
made _idiculous by the introduction of a score or so of 
Mr. Palmer Cox’s “ brownies,’’ reproduced “ life-size,” 
which have been scattered about the grounds. For- 
tunately the damage is not irreparable, and now that the 
passing village children have had their full measure of 
enjoyment of the exhibition, it is to be hoped that the 
brownies will retire and restore to Riverdale its well- 
earned reputation of being unique among the suburbs of 
New York—as far as outward signs can make it so—for 
the unexceptional good taste of its residents. 


* * 
* 


VISITORS to The Metropolitan Museum of Art who 
went, on the reopening, expecting to see the collection 
of Japanese porcelains Captain Brinkley sold to Mr. 
Charles Stewart Smith were disappointed ; for they are 
notyet on exhibition. I understand that there has been a 
good deal of “ weeding” going on, and that the collec- 
tion will stand more of the same process, 


* * 
* 


SINCE the late Edward Greey made the name of 
Brinkley somewhat famous among lovers of Oriental art 
in this country, the perennial sale of the Captain’s collec- 
tion has not been of unmixed benefit to American con- 
noisseurs. The mystery of the notorious “ ostrich egg 
vase” is still to be cleared up. It may be remembered, 
by some of the elect, that this interesting object in soft 
paste (copied, it is said, from an old bronze) was in the 
“Brinkley collection” taken to Chicago, and shown there, 
without success, to some noted collectors. After its pro- 
longed stay at The Art Institute, the collection was sold 
in New York by Mr. Deakin at The American Art Galle- 
ries. In the original catalogue made by Mr. Brinkley in 
Tokio, the “ostrich egg vase” was valued at $350. At 
the Deakin sale it was mysteriously run up to $2400, at 
which price it became the property of Mr. Waggaman. 
As a valuable “ Sung” piece, as it was represented to be, 
this price might not be so remarkable as it would seem 
for a fine soft paste object, “ absolutely unique ;” but the 
general belief among connoisseurs was that it was not 
old Chinese at all, but a modern Japanese production. 
Mr. Sutton seems to have been of this opinion; for, soon 
after the sale, he wrote to Mr. Waggaman, and offered 
to return him his money. But Mr. Waggaman declined 
the offer, just as Mr. Alfred Corning Clarke declined the 
offer of Mr. Kirby to give him back $800 he paid at 
the Stebbins sale for the “ Rosa Bonheur crayon draw- 
ing,” which I had proved to be nothing but a photograph. 
Mr. Waggaman still owns the “ Ostrich egg vase ;” but 
it is understood that he has not so much faith in its 
“Sung” origin as he used to have. 

* * * 

I MUST protest against the claim that such “ Living 
Pictures” as are given at our American music halls can 
be justified on the ground that theyeare “artistic.” 
They are nothing of the sort—these gross exhibitions 
of the abnormally developed forms of ballet girls—or 
something worse. When the “tableaux vivants” were 
first shown in New York, it was easy to believe that the 
figurantes were artists’ models, as it was claimed they 
were. But it is very different with their imitators. No 
artist could make any professional use of the brazen- 
faced, corset-deformed goddesses in whose honor night- 





—— 


ly is offered, so appropriately, the incense of tobaceg 


smoke mingled with the fumes of stale beer. 


* ~ 
* 


AN esteemed friend of The Art Amateur writes. 
“ Are you not a little severe on our impecunious friend, 
the Duke of Veragua? “It is true that as a. candidate 
for our charity he does not cut a very good figure as 
“the proud hidalgo” and the honored descendant of Chris. 
topher Columbus, whom we have entertained so hos. 
pitably ; but read The New York Times and learn of the 
splendid gift he has made, to the Lenox Library, of jn. 
valuable original documents relating to the discovery of 
America. Surely this should atone for much that, as 
his hosts, we would be glad to forget.” Unfortunately 
for the point made by my correspondent, a later issue of 
The Times contained a letter from the librarian of the 
Lenox Library making this important correctio 

‘“*The Duke has not presented the original doctiments jp 
his possession, but only a manuscript list of them, fort, -six titles 
in number, in return for a similar list of those belongi: » to the 
Lenox Library, over two hundred in number. H: S sent, 
however, photographs of himself and of his son, ap; »priately 
inscribed, which are placed on exhibition.” 

If the photograph of the Duke be indeed ~ appro- 
priately inscribed” it may be worth exhibiting ; }ut the 
Lenox Library, I think, is hardly the place for 

MONTAGUE MI irks, 





THE SALON IN THE CHAMPS DE cS, 





THE most notable work of this salon is {ound in 
Puvis de Chavannes’ large canvas, entitled th * Apo- 
theosis of Victor Hugo,” intended to decorate the ceil- 
ing of the staircase of the Hotel de Ville—the Ci'y Hall, 
as we should call it—and James Tissot’s illustrations of 
the life of Christ. Of the masterpiece by M. de Cha- 
vannes, it may be said that, like everything he paints, it 
is of a world of his own—a refreshingly superior world, 
simple, restrained, classical, archaic, pervaded by the 
subtlest feeling, bathed in the freshest atmosphere, 


Victor Hugo is represented offering his lyre to the City 
of Paris. In the groins and tympans around the ceiling 
there will be the paintings representing the Mind. M. 
Tissot’s contribution, consisting of two hundred and sev- 
enty pictures and studies in oil, water-colors, and pen and 
ink,is the fruit of eight years of study and labor; it occupies 


the whole of a large room on the ground floor. During the 
preparation of this great undertaking, the artist has lived 
like a hermit in Palestine and Egypt, where he has gath- 
ered material by means of which he has imparted to his 
pictures of Holy Writ surprising local color and sur- 
passing realism. Cazin, Carolus Duran, Gervex, Duez, 
Roll, Jean Béraud, Rixens, Besnard, Dagnan Bouveret, 
Billotte, and Montenard, are all fairly represented, and 


‘help in no small degree to sustain the reputation of the 


French school of oil painting. 

The Americans make a creditable showing, although 
they have been virtually ignored this year in the <istri- 
bution of honors—perhaps the painful memories of 
Chicago have been too much for their old-time patrons 
and instructors. Notable among them is Whistler, 
with his admirable portrait of Count Robert de Montes- 
quiou-Fezensac, which is a veritable revelation o/ the 
character of the pale-faced dandy-poet, dainty exquisite, 
and man of fashion. With what a bold sweep of rush, 


and with what simplicity of means—a little black paint 
—the half-turned, serpentine figure of Count kobert 
with the long name is limned! How prim—or, rather, 
spruce—how delicate and yet impertinent is this scion 


of a wealthy house—aye, impertinent from the weak 
head on his drooping shoulders to the tip of his varnish- 


ed shoes, and the long, thin wand he holds in hi» con- 
torted, epileptic, lavender-gloved hand! Mr. Whistler's 
laugh—hah! hah !—rings out clear from behind this 
canvas. 

John W. Alexander’s work shows that he is qui‘s un- 
spoiled by the success that has attended him since he 
shook the dust of New York from his feet. His por- 
traits of Fritz Thaulaw, the Norwegian painter, and of 
Pranishnikoff, the Russian, are full of character, and he 


has been equally successful with his three portraits of 
ladies. That of the lady in black at the looking-glass, 
and the one of the lady in brown at the piano, would 


give distinction to any room in which they might tind a 
permanent resting-place. Gari Melchers keeps level 
with his work in former years. The mother anc babe 
in “First-born” and “ Skaters” are both worthy of his 


reputation; but poor people, it may be rem irked, 
do not wear such gorgeous stuffs as those in which they 
are arrayed by this painter. William T. Daunat con 
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es to daub away at his ugly Spanish women, and to 

his friends how he is wasting his talents. He 
ems to be getting off further and further from the point 

seems 5 Pe : 

if excellence he reached years ago in his glorious ‘* Qua- 
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tuor,’ = a é . 

the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New York. Frank 

Holman’s 

ment and 


ston’s four pi ; 
as they are clever in observation, show” that he 


tinu 
remind 


portrait of his mother is charming in senti- 
strong inexecution. John Humphreys John- 
ctures of Spanish life and scenery, admirable 
in cole Te : 
is in no present danger of disappointing the high expec- 
tations of his friends, based on the exhibition he made 
in New York last winter. A_ short-sighted mother 
» her babe, a laughing lady with the double eye- 


a sulky blue-eyed girl, and a girl in blue, are the 
lo of capital pictures by R. Milton Lockwood. 
Mad Peixotto sends the portrait of his sister, a hand- 
some, dark-eyed brunette in pink corsage and white skirt. 
Julius Rolshoven has three somewhat darkly painted 
ladies in black ; his portrait of Miss Hudson, however, 
i; charming, as is also the profile, “ Jeresa,” by Ro- 
land od, which latter one feels must be an excel- 


lent lioness. The effects of light as viewed through 
tin of the child’s cradle in Mr. Couse’s “ Mater- 


> ¢ 
= e well rendered; the “ Girl by the Fire” and 
“ Eve x by the Seashore” show some excellent paint- 
ing. ere is good work, too, in Edward Ertz’s “ April 
Suns Robert Brainard’s “Study” of a man sleep- 
ing a Portrait” of a gentleman tuning a violoncello ; 
Brad “ Kept inat School; ” Bryon Burroughs'’s “ Holy 
Grail: Leslie G. Cauldwell’s landscape, “* A Summer 
After (Finistére),”” and Mr. Cushing’s portrait of a 
lady i ik. Mr. Harrison has four iridescent sea 
views ircius Simons, two mystical subjects of relig- 
ious s ficance ; and there are landscapes of merit by 
Albe Lucas and Sanford B. Pomeroy. Both R. 
Hint rry and Clinton Peters exhibit portraits; the 
latter n “ Jack,” standing on a chair, is a smart little 
fellow, oad Mr. Peters’s additional picture of Pierrot and 
the birds is full of sly humor. 

John 5. Sargent shows the portrait of a fine lady in 


pink vel.et with silver trimmings—a very perfunctory 
performance; Miss Lucy Lee-Robbins sends the nude 
m ° 2 

figure of a red-haired beauty; and the portrait of her 


mother, if | am not mistaken—both vigorously painted 
canvases. Miss Jeannette Scott’s “ Portrait’ and 
“Grapes,” and Miss Mary Kempton Trotter's “ Premier 
Essai,” “ Before the Fire,” and ** The Bath,” all have 
merit, Mrs. Gill sends the portrait of a gentleman in 
the rich costume of a matador ; Miss Geraldine Reed, a 
young lady in red and a girl’s head; Miss Elizabeth 


Nourse, a Dutch landscape, and Mrs. Winnaretta Sing- 
er, a flowery ccrner in the Bois de Boulogne. 

In the section of water-color, pastel, and black and 
white, kdward Ertz has “ The Sand-pit,” a charming 
aquarelle ; Mrs. Alice Beckington, a miniature; Mr. 
Cushing, a good portrait and two young girls’ heads in 
black crayon; Humphreys Johnston, the “ Door of the 
Blagovetchensky Cathedral,” a pretty little water-color ; 
and Frank Holman, a pastel of “Santa Maria della 
Salute” at Venice, as seen by night. Mr. Rolshoven’s 
“Kathleen Spiers” is a sweet “blondimette” in pink ; 
but his * Beatrix” is a dejected lady with pearls in her 
hair. Mr. Pape and Mr. Pepper both send water-colors : 
the former a “ Scotch Lassie ;” the latter, a beggar at a 
church-ioor. Mention may also be made of two por- 


traits of young ladies, by John Briggs Potter; George 
Waldo’s portrait of a fair, hazel-eyed lady ; of Mr. Pom- 
eroy’s «cellent crayon profile of a lady with a white pina- 
fore ; and of Miss Mary Kempton Trotter’s creditable pic- 
ture, in colored crayons, of two boys at the bath-tub. 
Amon: the best examples of broad water-color work is the 
portrai of a ted-haired beauty in a Gainsborough hat, by 
“Miss ( reatorex. Charles Dana Gibson comes well to 
the fr vith his seven masterly pen-and-ink drawings. 

Of erican sculptors at the Salon in the Champs de 
Mars, ‘\ul Wayland Bartlett takes high rank with a 
woul lion, and R. Hinton Perry is not far behind 
him harming portrait bust of alady. As regards 
Georg: Grey Barnard, who exhibits a monster group of 
two 


cemingly wrestling, and several fragments 


for tor. 5s and mantel shelves, all in very beautiful mar- 
ble, t innerisms of the artist detract seriously from 
the int-re-: of his performance, which, nevertheless, is 
full of cue A head in bronze by the same hand is as 
grand ‘cution as a fine antique. 

Very noticeable among the prints is Mr. Whistler’s 
a ) portrait of that incomprehensible French 
Writer, St 


hane Mallarmé. H. L. 


* which is one of the gems among the paintings of 


ART AMATEUR. 


THE “SALON” IN THE CHAMPS ELYSEES. 

UT of the 2692 paintings and draw- 
ings accepted this year at the 
old Salon in the Champs Ely- 
sées, there are few indeed 
which indicate that those who 
executed them had any par- 
ticular message to deliver to 
the world from the realms of 
art. This is the more strik- 
ingly illustrated in the fact 
that the picture of the year is nothing better than 
Edouard Detaille’s “ Victims of Duty,” which is a 
large canvas, representing two wounded firemen in 
the act of being carried away by their comrades from a 
conflagration. The story is pathetic, and the composi- 
tion and painting are unexceptionable ; but, after all, it is 
little more than a newspaper illustration on a big scale. 
Léon Bonnat’s “ Triumph of Art,’” M. Roybet’s “ Hot 
Cockles,” Jean Paul Laurens’ “ Pope and Emperor,” 


Bouguereau’s ‘‘ Innocence,”” Henner’s two portraits, and 
Richemont's “ Monks Served by Angels,” may, for one 
reason or another, be said to figure above the ruck of 
convention and formula ; but there is so little worthy of 
admiration even in these, that I need not dwell upon 
them. Among the American pictures there is nothing 
of superlative excellence ; but as it is not usual to look 
for masterpieces from the contributions of the foreign 
contingent at the Salon—although we not infrequently 
find such, all the same—the reader will not be disap- 
pointed, I hope, if the bulk of this letter should consist 
more of names of our countrymen and of their pictures 
than of detailed criticism concerning their work. Not, 
indeed, that there are not many very respectable pictures 
here by Americans. For instance, E. Lord Weeks ex- 
hibits a Persian scene, “ Loading Pack-horses at Dawn,” 
which is brimful of the Orient. Walter Gay has a ster- 
ling representation of Spanish life, “ La Cigarreras’’- 
female cigar-makers of Seville at work; Frank Myers 
Boggs sends “A Street at Passy” and “ Venice,” capital 
in their way. ‘Holy Bread,” from the brush of Mrs. 
W. B. Newman, is painted with evident sincerity—the 
old Breton in prayer and the boy chorister are well 
characterized, and the painting as a whole is rich in tone 
and harmonious in color. William L. Picknell sends 
two strong canvases, “ Morning by the Seashore” and 
“ Evening,” the latter a mellow sunset by the Algerian 
sea border. In Mr. Plimton’s little scene, ‘* Awaiting the 
Fishing Smacks,” the anxiety of mother and child in the 
garret is graphically rendered. In Mr. Du Mond’s two 
large canvases, * Attila” and “ The Vikings,” the action 
is overstrained and in a measure grotesque. Henry S. 
Bisbing’s “ Two Bulls Goring Themselves,” and_ his 
“Calves in the Stream,” rank among the best work of 
their class in the exhibition. 

It is curious to note that Mr. Anderson’s large 
and ambitious version of “The Woman Taken in 
Adultery,” which was refused by the jury at The 
World’s Fair in Chicago, now finds a place in the 
Salon. Frederick Bridgman sends “ Music of the Past,” 
a decorative panel of much merit, and “ Captives of a 
Pharaoh.”. William Dodge shows a distinct advance in 
his “Dream of Orpheus,” which is replete with poetic 
grace, and in the full-length portrait of his mother. The 
women prostrate in prayer before the altar of the Virgin, 
in “ Our Father,” a reminiscence of Sunday in the Black 
Forest, by Miss Elizabeth Wentworth Roberts, is 
a picture full of promise. Miss Elizabeth Gardner's 
work no longer calls for description. When I say that 
her picture represents a boy and girl carrying a younger 
child across a stream, is it not as plainly before the 
reader as if he actually saw the painting? In Mr. 
Knight's country scenes we meet the self-same French 
peasant girls we have often met before. Walter Mac- 
Ewen's “‘ Magdalen” shows a slight departure from his 
usual class of subjects; it introduces us to a repentant 
sinner at prayer in church with her mother; the soft 
tone of color adopted by the artist throughout is much 
admired by the ladies. Mr. Vedder sends “ Redskins” 
and a “ Portrait ;” Ernest Parton, “ Hillside in Picardy.” 
Henry Mosler has two vigorously painted canvases, “ A 
Breton Legend” and “ The Kitchen-Garden,” in which 
latter the cabbages take up a good deal of room. His 
son, Gustave Mosler, sends a canvas of decided merit; it 
is a landscape, with a cow knee-deep in fodder, under 
the apple-trees. “A Rainy Day” in the country, by 
P. A. Gross ; the “ First Post-office at Chicago, in 1833,” 
by Mrs. Sarah Westcott; “‘ A Lesson on the Banjo,” by 
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H. O. Tanner; “ Returning from the Market,” by Mrs. 
Blackstone; “The Close of Day,” by Mrs. Clarence 
Butler ; «a “ Caravan in the Desert,” by Mr. Shonborn ; 
the “ Autumn Moon,” by Winthrop Ramsdell ; a “ Vene- 
tian Woman Spinning” and “The Market,” by Mrs. 
Isabel M. Ross; “Sleep,” by Miss Caroline A. Lord ; 
“Cows Returning Home on a Winter Evening,” by 
Charles Heberer; “Spring,” by Walter Griffin; and 
“An Arab Goatherd in the Desert,” all show talent. 
The vision of the crucified Master by the side of the 
foredoomed and grief-laden betrayer is well conceived ; 
but it might have been treated on a grander scale than 
it isin George Haushalter’s “ Remorse of Judas Iscariot ;” 
the poor man and his child at the foot of a wayside cross 
in his other picture appeals to every heart. As yet the 
taint of mysticism cannot be said to have inoculated 
our artists; yet here is a sporadic case of it in the 
“ Annunciation,” by Lionel Walden. This is the more 
to be wondered at, inasmuch as the same artist ex- 
hibits an ultra-materialistic and exceedingly interest- 
ing scene, “The Thames,” with its tugs and barges 
laden with coal. “St. Joseph Seeking Shelter for 
the Virgin” is a new rendering of a well-worn subject 
by Guy Rose, who also contributes * The Moth,” a pros- 


trate nude creature, with gay wings, burnt to death on 





the hearth of a fireplace. ‘Spring Morning,” by A. J. 
Fournier, shows a rippling stream, with its silvery 
waters, in the country. Other geod landscapes are 
E. Boyd-Smith’s “ Harvesting” and “ Rue d’Anvers,” 
Louis P. Dessar sends the “ Return of the Fishermen” 
and a “ Peasant Girl;” Mr. Dillon, “ Tasting; Miss 
Florence Esté, “Sands at Low Tide, Evening ;” Edward 
Grenet, “ Flight into Egypt” and “ The Return of the 
Grandmother ;” Laurence, a sea view; Miss Caroline A. 
Lord, “Sleep ;” Robert MacCameron, “ Bertha ;” J. E. 
Page, landscapes at Moret and La Celle. Alber 
Humphreys shows the inside of a peasant’s kitchen in 
Flanders and another Flemish interior, with a girl and 
Mrs. Jane 


Houston has two pictures in the same manner, a Dutch 


woman mending stockings at a table. 


interior and the study of a girl writing at herdesk. Mr. 
Richardson delineates, perhaps on too large a scale, the 
nude bodies of two boys, who are wiping themselves 
after a bath in the river. ‘“ The Departure for School,” 
by George M. Reevs, is a good bit of genre painting of 
a boy studying his book before leaving home, while his 
mother mends the sleeve of his coat. Henry Bacon. the 
veteran American painter in Paris, has a characteristi- 
cally pleasing “ Little Bo-Peep,” a pretty country girl 
seated beside her dog on a grassy bank and attending 
her flock in the open fields. Mrs, Ellen Kendall Baker 


“ 


contributes Gossamers” and “ Autumn,” the latter 


1 a girl tending her geese near a village off on the 


showit 
right. Mention should also be made of Charles 4. 
Woodbury’s “Seething Sea,” a spirited performance ; 
of Eugéne Vail’s “ Autumn Evening at Etaples,” with 
its poor fisherwoman and child; of Harry Van der We y- 
den’s ‘“ Steerage-way,” showing the whirl of waves left 
behind in the trail of a transatlantic steamer ; and of por- 
traits by Robert S. Day, Laurent S. Brumidi, A. Ander- 
son, Mrs. Cecelia E. Wentworth, Gordon Batchelor, Mrs. 
Anna Meigs Case, Mrs. Eugenia Macfarlane, Robert 
Hinckley, S. Seymour Thomas, Gaylord S. Truesdell, 
Miss K. G. Abbot, Carl Gutherz (* Lady Dufferin”), 
Mrs. Leftwick Dodge, and of L. A. Southwick, whose 
“ Vanity” is the picture of a little girl in blue contemplat- 
ing her fat cheeks in the looking-glass. John P. Wicker 
sends the head of a young man painted in the style of 
Holbein ; Mrs. Adéle Williams, the smartly painted por- 
trait of a young lady with curly red hair; F. Edwin 
Scott, a young woman in a rocking-chair. 

In sculpture, Frederick MacMonnies shows a steady ad- 


vance in the career he has begun so auspiciously. His 


bronze statue of “Sir Henry Vane” has called forth the 
highest praise from his French brethren of the chisel, 
and no less successful is his resplendent group in bronze 
of a “Priestess of Bacchus and Child.” Mrs. Edith 
Howland sends a creditable marble bust of “ Maud 
Muller.”” M. Barnhorn’s plaster bust of a child; Mr. 
Canfield’s “ Will o’ the Wisp,” a plaster statue; Mrs. 
Emma Guild’s bronze statuette, “ Free,” and plaster 
bust, “ Tramonto;” Mr. Henry Simons’ medallion por- 
trait of “ Mr. J. H. W.;” Mr. Red’s “ Cherub” (a bust) 
and “A Young Girl;” Douglas Tilden’s “ Football 
Players,” and Charles Pike’s bust of “ Mr. W.” are all 
works of merit. 

In the class of medals, Augustus Saint-Gaudens con- 
tributes the model made by him to commemorate the 
awards granted at The World’s Fair. » & 
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Ill. 


seq] ONTINUING our review of 
the pictures in Room VI., 
we pause at No. 1075, a 
suave vision, by Perugino, 
of “ The Virgin, St. Jerome 
and St. Francis,” full of gen- 
tleness, purity and beauty. 
No. 1128 represents “ The 
Circumcision of Christ,” by 
Luca Signorelli, of Cortona 
(1441-1523), who has but 
little affinity with the calm and gentle Umbrians, and 
whom the critics consider to be the forerunner of the 
tempestuous Michael Angelo. Signorelli is a grandly 
dramatic painter, as we may see also in his picture of 
“ The Nativity,” No. 1133. 

Now we come to one of the great personalities and 
great inventors in Italian art, Piero della Francesca, of 
Borgo San Sepolero (1416-92), who is represented by 

_ No. 908, ‘“‘ The Nativity of Christ,” No. 665, “‘ The Bap- 
tism of Christ,” and Nos. 758 and 585, being the portraits 
respectively of the Countess Palma of Urbino and of 
Isotta da Rimini, fourth and last wife of Sigismondo 
Malatesta. Here are works such as were never seen 
before and which have never been seen since—works 
impressed with the individuality of the artist, personal 
in vision, in color-harmony and sentiment, mysterious 
and admirable in technique. The pure drawing of those 
profile portraits and the unanalyzable modelling of those 
pale cheeks are unique in the history of art. Notice, 
above these portraits by Piero, a sweet and airy picture 
by Pinturicchio, No. 911, “* Ulysses and Penelope.” 

The next gallery that we enter is Room VII., devoted 
to the pictures of the schools of Venice and Venetian 
territory—a rich gallery radiant with the splendor of 
material life. Turning to the left as we enter, we notice 
No, 625, “ St. Bernardino of Siena,” a grand altar piece 
painted in cool, tender and silverly harmonious tones 
by IL Moretto, of Brescia (1498-1555); No. 1023, “ Por- 
trait of a Lady,” by Moroni, of Bergamo (1525-78) ; 
No. 16, “St. George and the Dragon,” by Tintoretto 
(1518-94), whose work, however, can only be adequately 
seen in Venice; No, 26, “The Consecration of St. 
Nicholas,” a grand ecclesiastical pageant, and No, 1041, 
“The Vision of St. Helena,” both by Paolo Veronese 
(1528-88); No. 34, ‘“ Venus and Adonis,” by Titian 
(1477-1576), one of the great inventors of beauty; No. 
1022, portrait of an Italian nobleman, by Moroni (1525- 
78); No. 4, “ The Holy Family,” by Titian, and in 
the middle of the wall, No, 1, an enormous picture of 
“ The Raising of Lazarus,” by Sebastiano del Piombo, of 
Venice (1485-1547), which many art critics have pro- 
nounced to be agrand work. We then pass to No. 635, 
the “ Repose during the Flight into Egypt,” by Titian ; 
No, 1025, an admirable portrait by Il Moretto (1498- 
1555); No. 35, “ Bacchus and Ariadne,” by Titian; No. 
636, a fine portrait of a poet, attributed to Palma Vec- 
chio, of Bergamo (1480-1528); No. 234, “A Warrior 
Adoring the Infant Christ,” by some pupil or imitator 
of Bellini—in other words, a noble portrait of some 
Venetian gentleman ; No. 697, the famous portrait of a 
tailor, by Moroni, a model of distinction of aspect and 
intensity of presentation—one of the greatest portraits 
that exist. 

Passing in front of the doorway, we come to the works 
of the Venetian primitive painters, among whom the 
great inventor and most puissant artist is Giovanni Bel- 
lini (1426-1516), who is represented by No, 280, “ The 
Madonna of the Pomegranate,” in which we see a typé 
of feminine beauty peculiar to the artist ; by No. 189, a 
most magnificent portrait of the Doge Leonardo Lore- 
dano; by 808, a portrait of a Dominican monk, and by 
the subject pictures Nos. 726, 812 and 1233, of less in- 
terest. No, 300 is a charming Madonna in a hilly land- 
scape, by Cima da Conegliano (painted between 1489 
and 1517). No. 742 is an excellent portrait of a lawyer 
by Moroni (1525-78) ; No. 268, “The Adoration of 
the Magi,” by Paolo Veronese (1528-88). On the 
other side of the doorway we find No. 299, the portrait 
of an Italian nobleman, by Il Moretto (1498-1555) ; 
No, 674, a splendid portrait of a lady, by Paris Bordone 
(1500-70), an incomparable specimen of this painter's 
work and of the type of face to which his ideal of beauty 
was conformed ; No. 294, “ The Family of Darius,” by 
Paolo Veronese (1528-88); No, 1024, portrait of an 
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ecclesiastic, by Moretto, of Brescia (1498-1555), and No. 
1105, “ The Portrait of the Prothonotary Apostolic Ju- 
liano,” by Lorenzo Lotto (1476-1555), showing a man 
past middle life with smooth gray hair, dressed in a 
black velvet, ermine-trimmed gown and holding in his 
hand an open book. 

In this room are four screens. Notice on Screen II., 
Nos. 673, 1166 and 1141, “ Salvator Mundi,” “ The Cru- 
cifixion” and a supposed portrait of the artist by Anto- 
nello da Messina (1444-93), a most intelligent and 
self-possessed artist, who is famous in the history of art 
as having been the introducer into Venice and Italy of 
the art of painting in oil as perfected by the Flemish 
Van Eycks. 

We may notice also No. 1316, an Italian nobleman, 
by Moroni, purchased in 1890 from the Longford Castle 
collection, most dignified and direct in presentment and 
most distinguished in its discreet color scheme of flesh 
with black and white on gray. This portrait, however, 





PORTRAIT OF AN ITALIAN NOBLEMAN. BY MORONI, 
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is less perfect than No. 697, the “ Tailor,” by the same 
artist. 

The room devoted to the Venetian school lacks only 
an adequate specimen of the great artist, Carpaccio, in 
order to make it one of the most completely satisfactory 
sections of the National Gallery. “It contains master- 
works by Giovanni Bellini, Titian and Paris Bordone ; 
nowhere outside of Italy can the incomparable portrait- 
ists, Il Moretto and his pupil Moroni, be studied better 
than in London; while as for Paolo Veronese, that 
master of “ all the equipage of wealth and worldliness, 
the lust of the eye and the pride of life,” the National 
Gallery possesses in the picture of the “ Family of Da- 
rius” what Mr. Ruskin calls “the most precious Paul 
Veronese in the world,” and what another critic, A. H. 
Layard, describes as being “ in itself a school of art, 
where every quality of the master is seen in perfection— 
his stately male figures, his beautiful women, his noble 
dog, and even his favorite monkey, his splendid archi- 
tecture, gem-like color, tones of gold and silver, spark- 
ling and crisp touch, marvellous facility of hand and 
unrivalled power of composition.” 

We now pass into Room VIII., containing the works 
of the early Venetian and Paduan schools, represented 
by Andrea Mantegna, Vivarini, Crivelli, Marco Marziale. 
In order to see the works of these men in perfection we 
must go to Italy, The classical learning and love of 


antiquity, the plastic, sculpturesque style of conception 
the repose and self-possession of Paduan painting are 
exemplified in No. 902, “ The Triumph of Scipio,” py 


_Andrea Mantegna (1431-1506), whose genius resusgj. 


tated ancient Rome, reconstituted its life from the then 
recently discovered antiquities, and created the picty. 
resque formule in which our modern ideas of ancient 
Rome have since been inevitably cast. By M itegna, 
too, are No. 274, “ The Virgin and Child,” and No, 1145, 


“Samson and Delilah,” both bearing the stamp of g 
great and original personality, whose works, When once 
seen and comprehended, can never be forgotten. No. 
tice No. 906, “ The Madonna in Ecstasy,” by Carlo 
Crivelli, who painted between 1416 and 1492; No. 724 


“Our Lady of the Swallow,” by Crivelli; No. 788, an 
altar piece, by the same; No. 803, “ The Circuincision 
of Christ,” by Marco Marziale (painted between 1492 and 
1507), most rich in decorative design, exquisite «-cesso- 
ries and sumptuous robes; No. 1125, “Summer and 
Autumn,” by Andrea Mantegna; No. 668, “ ‘Th. Beato 
Ferretti,” by Crivelli; No. 739, “ The Annu tion,” 


by Crivelli, and No. 284, “ Virgin and Child,” | Barto- 
lommeo Vivarini (painted between the middle : nd the 
end of the fifteenth century). 

We now return through Room VII. to Room | X., de- 
voted to the “schools of Lombardy and Parn The 
reader, however, will have the goodnéss to re:nember 
the warning already given about the confusio:. which 
attends this use of the word “ school.” The cl:ssifica- 
tion of certain painters under the geographical « -nomi- 
nations of Lombardy and Parma is useless an: mean- 


ingless, for the artists in question can all be affi\:ated to 
influences emanating from Venice, Umbria and ‘| iscany, 


Furthermore, in the case of the truly great artisis, such 
affiliation is more or less impertinent and worthy only of 
idle connoisseurship, for how can it be truly said of the 
great revealers of new visions that they have had pre- 
cursors? The great manifestations of art are sponta- 
neous, individual, mysterious and without promise for the 
future. 

In Room IX. the great revealer and inventor of new 
beauty is Antonio Allegri (1494-1534), called Correggio, 
from his native village of that name. J. A. Symonds, in 
his definitive and most elegant examination of this 
painter, has called him the Faun or Ariel of Renaissance 
painting, a lyrist of luxurious ecstasy, as it were, an ele- 
mental spirit whose bidding the air, the light and the 
hues of the morning obey. ‘“ Correggio’s sensibility to 
light and color,” says Mr. Symonds—* that quality 
which makes him unique among painters—was on a pat 
with his feeling for form. Brightness and darkness are 
woven together on his figures like an impalpable veil 


aérial and transparent, enhancing the palpitations of vol: 
uptuous movement which he loved. His coloring does 
not glow or burn; blithesome and delicate, it seems ex- 
actly such a beauty bloom as sense requires for its sa- 


tiety. . . . Within his own magic circle Correggio reigns 
supreme, no other artist having blent the witcheries of 
coloring, chiaroscura and wanton loveliness of form 
into a harmony so perfect in its sensuous charm. To 
feel his influence, and at the same moment to be 


the subject of strong passion, intense desire, heroic 
resolve, profound contemplation or pensive mela) choly, 
is impossible. The Northern traveller, standing | neath 
his master-works in Parma, may hear from each ©: those 
radiant and laughing faces what the young Italion said 
to Goethe: “ Why think? Thinking makes on: grow 
old.” 

On the wall facing us as we enter Room IX. will be 
seen Correggio’s pictures: No. 15, “ Ecce Hom: !” No. 
23, “ The Virgin of the Basket,” and No. 10, “ Mercury, 
Venus and Cupid,” the latter one of Correggio’s yreat- 
est works and one of the most precious gems of the 
National Gallery. Notice next in the corner to \ ¢ left, 
No. 18, “ Christ and the Pharisees,” by Bernardine Luin, 
a painter who profited by the influence of Leonardo's 
technical achievements and by the discipline of ‘iis tra- 
dition of perfection, and who developed for hiinself a 
personality of singular sweetness and purity, becoming 
a great colorist and an inventor of beauty. The work of 
Luini must be studied in Italy, at Milan and Saronno. 
He is a mighty figure in Italian art and one of the half 
dozen great painters whose fame has been neg! ied by 
the blind routine of generations of cackling critics who 
have been dazzled by the more noisy glory of |-conardo 
and Raphael. 

“ The Adoration of the Kings,” No. 729, by \ incenz0 
Foppa (1425-92); No. 298, “The Two Cath, rines, 
by Ambrogio borgognone (about 1455-1523), 4 pupil 
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and curious detail and tender feeling. 


and No. 1077 an altar piece, likewise by 
ynone, are admirable works of dainty art, delight- 


Nos. 


780 are two groups of family portraits by Bor- 
No. 734 is a portrait of a Milanese lawyer, by 


Andrea Solario (about 1460-1520). No. 923 is a por- 


trait of 
an 
modelling. 


a Venetian Senator by the same artist, who was 
saster of firm drawing and powerful and yet delicate 


With this room ends our survey of the great masters 


of Italian art as 
they are represent- 


ed in the National 


Gallery. The later 
Italian pictures are 
hung in Room 
XIII 1d will be 
notice is we pass 
throu it. 

Iv. 

Ro X. is dee 
voted the painte 
ings ( he Dutch 
and lemish 
schor which are 
not st ited. The 
work the primi- 
tive ters, the 
truly nal Flem- 
ish artists, will be 
fount Room XI. 
The ish pic- 
tures yin Room 
X. are vy artists 
whos s were 
more less fixed 
upon Italy, or who 
came afier Flemish 
art ha en trans- 
formed by Italian 
influence. The 
Dutch artists are 
more truly original, 
and manifest in 


their works “a def- 


inite quality, native 


to the district, 
shared through 
many generations 


by all its painters 
and culminating in 
afew men of com- 
manding genius” 

-a detinite quality 
marked by “a spe- 
cial collection of 
traditions and proc- 
esses, a particular 
method, a peculiar 
style in design, and 
an equally peculiar 
taste in coloring— 
all contributing to 
the representation 
of a national ideal 


existing in the 
minds of the artists 
of the same coun- 
try at same 
time,” the sense 
above j nated we 
may proverly speak 
ofthe | h school, 
whicl in its ex- 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. SIDDONS. 


In the last 


amusements, 


neat, game and vegetables. 


en Dutch political independence commenced 
the Protestant United Provinces were separated 
Catholic and Spanish Netherlands by the 


quarter of the 


| in the first half of the seventeenth century 
t Dutch painters were born— Rembrandt, 
Bol, Van der Helst, De Keyser, Cuyp, 


\bbema, Pieter de Hooch. 


The art which 


was the outcome of their serious and pro- 

life ; they were portrait painters who 
singular patience and skill the portraits of 
ind women, Dutch houses, Dutch dykes, 


Dutch 
The portrait, 


cattle, 
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the genre picture and still life—such are the strangely 
unimaginative branches in which they excelled. They 
had neither palaces nor churches to decorate and no 
splendor of national life to record, for they were repub- 
licans and simple “traders or farmers, and belonged to 
the Reformed Church, which is content with the immacu- 
late purity of whitewashed walls and the bareness of 
unsculptured pews. 

The great Dutch painter is Rembrandt (1607-69), 
but he is great not because he is Dutch, but because he 
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is a mighty artistic personality and an inventor in that 
realm of beauty which depends upon the play of light 
and shade. He was a great master of chiaroscuro, by 
which is meant the art of rendering atmosphere visible 
and of painting an object enveloped in ambient air. 
The object of chiaroscuro, as it has been admirably set 
forth by Fromentin, is “to create all the picturesque 
accidents of shadow, half tones and light, of relief and 
of distance, and consequently to give more variety, unity 
of effect, caprice and relative truth, whether to forms or 
to colors.” A more abstract and ingenuous system is 
to represent objects as they appear when seen close, 
the air being suppressed, and there remaining in conse- 
quence no other but the linear perspective, or, in other 


AFTER THE PAINTING BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 
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words, that which results from the diminution of ob- 
jects and their relation with the horizon. The primi- 
tive painters ignored aérial perspective and chiaros- 
curo; witness Van Eyck and the Florentine fresco 
painters.- Perugino and Mantegna never felt the need 
of it, and the reason is that it corresponds to personal 
ways of feeling and personal needs of expression. 
While his contemporaries were revelling in luminous 
color and linear perspective, and expressing thereby 
their ideals, Leonardo found in chiaroscuro rare ele- 
ments of expression 
and the means cf 
rendering the mys- 
tery of things by 
mystery. Rem- 
brandt, in the same 
spirit as Leonardo, 
and tormented by a 
similar desire to 
formulate the ideal 
sense of things, 
found in the mys- 
terious contrasts 
and subtleties of 
light and shade a 
field of observation 
in harmony with his 
sombre but power- 
ful mind. 

The National 
Gallery posse sses 
some admirable 
specimens of Rem- 
brandt’s work, his 
own portrait, No, 
672; an old man, 
No. 243; an old 
woman, No. 775; a 
Jew merchant, No, 
51; a Jewish Rab- 
bi, No. 190; “ The 
Woman Taken in 
Adultery,” No. 45, 
a Capuchin friar, 
No. 100; “The 
Adoration of the 
Shepherds,” N 
47, and his own por- 
trait, No, 221. 

Another strony 
personality in art, 
and particularly in 
Dutch art, is Frans 
Hals 


by whom are No, 


(1580-1666), 


1021, portrait of a 
woman, No. 1251, 
portrait of a man 
hung on Screen No. 
lil. These pictures 
show the dash and 
facility of Hals, his 
technical simplicity 
and sureness of 
touch, his vivacity 


of brush, which has 


so strongly influ- 
enced many con- 
temporary artists, 


who, like Hals, are 
struck by the ex- 
terior of things, and 
make more use of 
their eyes than of 
Hals 


must be seen at Haarlem, where his great pictures and 


their mind. 
portrait groups are collected, and where we see that 
this workman in paint was, to quote Fromentin’s words, 
“one of the cleverest and most expert masters that ever 
existed anywhere, even in Flanders in spite of Rubens 
and Van Dyck, even in Spain in spite of Velasquez.” 
THEODORE CHILD, 
THE importance of art as a vehicle of knowledge is 
but imperfectly appreciated, because its results are so 
common. But were all the pictorial, engraved or 
sculptured representations of scenery, costumes, deeds 
and men taken from us, the greater part of history 
would cease to have to us a tangible, vitalized existence, 
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THE “ GROUP EXHIBITION.” 





SECOND NOTICE, 


HERE are a number of small 
figure paintings by Mr. Arthur 
B. Davies, which lack nothing 
but drawing. But drawing 
may be acquired by almost 
anybody who will take the 
trouble, while sentiment, a feel- 
ing for composition, and an eye 
for color, which Mr. Davies 
has, are not to be gained by 
taking pains. His “ Early 
Springtime” is a charming 
little group of children by the banks of a very blue 
stream. His “ Choir of Children” is full of indications 
of-talent, and his “ Semele” and “ Venus” are very dec- 
orative, although the little figures have neither bones nor 
muscles, 

Mr. Childe Hassam's three landscapes in pastels, 
“The Minute Men’s Graves at Lexington,” the “ Mead- 
ow Brook,” and “ Lexington Common,” with broadly 
treated masses of foliage, are more quiet in manner 
than much of his recent work. A sketch of a lady in 
blue velvet and lace against green leaves is apparently 
done with the colors squeezed out of the tubes upon the 
canvas, and it is hard to see what the artist has gained 
by that rough-and-ready mode of work. Mr. Hassam’s 
happy knack at indicating crowds of people is displayed 
in “ Night in Paris.” His ‘* Hod-Carrier,” on the other 
hand, is small and as highly finished as some of Mr. 
Curran’s delightful little pictures of The World’s Fair. 
The White City and its motley visitors may be said to live 
again in these last-mentioned paintings, which, if they 
could be kept together, would constitute an artistic rec- 
ord of the Fair of the utmost value. They include 
many of its most picturesque aspects, rendered with ex- 
quisite correctness. ‘ The Statue of the Republic in 
Fog,” and at night, with the white colonnade for a back- 
ground, different views of the MacMonnies fountain, with 
admiring crowds, the Administration Building lit up by 
red and green electric lights, are a few of the subjects. 

The landscape painters are very well represented, 
though for the most part by pictures that have been seen 
at recent exhibitions. We should like to direct the at- 
tention of students to two small but carefully studied 
landscapes, by Mr. Joe Evans, “ The Plainfield Road,” 
a bit of up-hill-and-down-dale country byway border- 
ed by broken, weedy banks and tumble-down, board 
fences, and “A New Hampshire Landscape,” seen 
through the branches of an apple orchard, as examples 
of what may be made by simple, conscientious treat- 
ment of the commonest themes. Mr. Evans proceeds 
in the way which is best suited to the average student, 
drawing and modelling his tree-trunks, bare ground, 
and everything that has sufficient unity to be so treated 
as though he were painting a human figure; and where 
his subject is too much broken and confused to be so 
treated, he generalizes the masses, and makes a selec- 
tion of details. Thus he gives nothing but verifiable 
facts; but he knows how to give his statements an artis- 
tic turn, nevertheless, and though we recommend his 
method to students we do not expect that many will be 
able to do this. 

Mr. Twachtman's impressionistic treatment of sub- 
jects quite as simple are at the opposite extreme of free- 
dom and suggestiveness, but Mr. Twachtman began 
with study almost as close, and the evidence of this 
study will appear if they are compared with Mr. Reid’s 
poetical, but comparatively empty pictures of ‘Gray 
Haze” and “ Yellow Haze.” It is interesting to trace 
the progress from careful to more suggestive methods 
in Mr. Bogert’s pictures, most of which were recently 
shown, but not so well lit, at the gallery of Boussod, 
Valadon & Co, Here it seems that the painter has 
been by degrees eliminating those elements for which 
he cared least in such a way as to give greater value to 
the facts of light and color, movement and distance, 
which he feels to be the most important. “ The Seine 
at Evening” is full of broken reflections of the changing 
hues of the sky in water agitated by the little river 
steamboats that are making their way toward a small 
town on the distant bank, in which the lights are begin- 
ning to twinkle. This is slightly painted without pre- 
cise delineation of any object, yet is one of the most sat- 
isfactory landscapes in the galleries. It is, however, 
run close by Mr. Dewey’s “ Sun and Shower,” and by 





Mr. Coffin’s “ Rainy Day.” Very good landscapes are 
shown by Mr. Theodore Robinson, Mr. William J. Rice, 
Mr. J. H. Davies, Mr. Carlton C> Chapman, and Mr. 
Samuel Isham, who has also a clever decorative panel, 
“The Apple of Discord.” Mr. Howard Russell Butler 
makes a more comprehensive exhibition of his art than 
we have seen before, and Mr. E. Simmons is well rep- 
resented by two large marines. 

Mr. Eastman Johnson’s “ Winter,” a little girl with a 
sled and with a pile of snow for a background, is one of 
his happiest inspirations. His portrait of himself, in re- 
gard both to the picturesqueness of the costume—which 
is similar to that Frans Hals loved to paint of his con- 
temporaries—and the lifelike expression of the features 
might not be considered unworthy of the painter of 
“The Archers of St. George.” 

We have left to the last one of the best exhibits, that 
of Mr. J. Alden Weir. His portrait of Captain Zabrinski 
is, all things considered, the most notable work that he 
has yet produced. It is marked “ unfinished,” but has 
been carried far enough for a definite judgment to be 
formed concerning it. The captain, who is well known 
as the inventor of the dynamite gun, is standing by a 
table covered with papers, jars, and packages. Behind 
him, on a nail, hangs his overcoat, the red lining of 
which throws out his figure in startling relief. The 
picture is as realistic as an illustration in a weekly news- 
paper. Nothing is extenuated, not even the vermilion 
of the lining nor the captain’s scrubby beard; but the 
picture is a triumph of that fine art of seeing, which is 
the essential thing in all good painting. There is no tone, 
form, or touch of the brush that has not been compared 
with every other tone, touch, or shape. Hence, even as 
it stands, the picture has the great merit of being entire- 
ly consistent with itself, and the man, his uniform, his 
room, his work make but the one impression. It is pos- 
sible that we might gain the same impression from the 
actual person and place, but the chances are very much 
against it. In any case, it would be the result of an in- 
stantaneous grasp of relations on the part of the specta- 
tor, as it here is on the part of the artist. There is no 
absolute distinction to be drawn between realism such 
as this and the idealistic treatment of Mr. Walker's 
beautiful ‘“ Pandora.” In Mr. Weir's case it may be 
truly said that’ “ seeing is thinking.” 





TRICKS OF THE TRADES. 


I.—RESTORATION OF PORCELAINS AND FAIENCES. 


THERE are many little secrets commonly known ‘in 
various industries, but carefully kept from the knowledge 
of the collector and the amateur. Those who try to 
maintain a monopoly of this kind of knowledge usually 
demand a ligh price for their services; and this is not 
all, for every now and then some of them succumb to 
the temptation of making an improper use of it. Ab- 
solute counterfeits are few, and the law can be invoked 
against those who deal in them; but the copies which 
the buyer, secure in his: own taste and judgment, is 
permitted to take for originals, the broken and damaged 
originals that have been deceptively mended, the rarities 
that are not rare and the antiques that are not. ancient 
—these things abound ; and since, as a rule, no positive 
deception is practised with regard to them, and they 
are sold without guarantee, the buyer has no redress 
when he finds, after a time, that his purchase is other 
than what he took it for. There are not many collect- 
ors who do not hope for the odd bargain. There are, 
perhaps, but few of any standing who cannot point to 
some triumphs in this way—things that they bought for 
less than their actual value, and which they might sell 
at a profit. But these successes are no “lucky hits.” 
They are the reward of knowledge which itself has been 
dearly come by. Part of that knowledge we propose to 
furnish at a cheaper rate in these papers. 

Collectors of ceramics know that in several de- 
partments of that sort of art perfect specimens are so 
rare, and consequently so dear, that an opportunity to 
secure a good piece, though damaged, should not be 
missed. Again, it too frequently happens that the 
piece that arrives in good condition in the collection 
falls a victim to some accident. It is not necessary on 
that account to throw it away as worthless. It may 
usually be restored so as to be almost as beautiful as 
ever. But its money value will of course have suffered ; 
and it is in consequence necessary to understand the 
business of repairing in order to know how damaged 
objects may be restored, and also in order to avoid 
taking objects which have already been restored for 





perfect. Even should one form the extreme ~ solution 
never to have an imperfect piece in his collection, he 
needs to possess this knowledge or he cannot 
principle in practice. 

In the first place, it is well to know that 


put his 
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preparations are very few. Those made in Europe 7 
in this country are hardly ever older than the |), inning 
of the last century. Even the great majority of » stor. 
tions made in the East are of the same or of a 1) :re ren 
cent date. In Europe, Paris was from the fi: as it 
still is—the centre of the industry. But ther: some 
very clever work of this sort done in New Yo: 

The tools necessary for whoever would ) as 
amateur in the fine art of restoring broken ; y and 
porcelain are the following: There are need mall 
anvil, a small hammer, a flat file, a pair of pli pair 
of nippers, some sculptor’s modelling tools, « cnife, 
a palette-knife, an engraver’s burin, a few n . fine 
copper wire, a spirit-lamp, some plaster of | some 
modelling clay. Besides the above, some so: ppa- 
ratus for boring small holes in the porcelain ces- 
sary. That now generally used by dentists fc pur- 
pose will answer very well, and is, in fact, most 
convenient. It consists of a little machine set | tion 
by a treadle which causes to revolve rapidly a and 
very elastic steel cable, to the end of whi rious 
small boring tools can be affixed. A smaller -hine, 
run by an electro-magnetic attachment, is | | for 
very light work only. But both these machi s are 
dear, and we would recommend the beginn be 
satisfied with that very ancient boring tool, the * ret,” 
or bow-drill, which he can at need make for iself, 
The bow proper is often made of wood. W)} one 
would be better, or the steel rib of an old umbre! he 
means already provided for attaching the rib at one end 
to the crown of the umbrella and at the other ‘o the 
silk will do to fasten the cord by. If a woode: is 
used, it is best to insert a wire hook at one end. inda 
loop at or near the other. Both may be made from an 
old hairpin, and the holes to receive them be 
made with a large needle heated red hot. Th vod 
or whalebone must be bound strongly with tin: yper 
wire to prevent splitting and also to keep t! ook 
from turning, as in a socket. A fiddle-string makes 
the best cord. It is not to be strung permanently, but 
a loop formed at one end is passed over the hook, while 
the other end is firmly fastened. In making use of an 
umbrella rib, the hook can be fastened by passing its 
shank through the hole already provided and binding it 
tightly, as above. The bow is used with a smal! turn- 
ing lathe by running the cord around a whee! or 
pulley. Being moved back and forth, it makes the 
lathe and the boring-tool attached to it to rvolve 
very rapidly. In using this machine, the object to be 
pierced is pressed against the point of the boring tool 
with one hand, while the bow is worked with the «ther. 
A small hand-drill can sometimes be used move ad- 
vantageously, when the object itself can be fixed by 
pitch or in a vise. The boring tools may be }ought 
ready made through any large hardware dealer. it it 
is well to know how to make one. A steel kiting: 
needle will afford the material for several. He! the 
end of the needle red hot in the flame of a candle, beat 
it out flat on the small anvil already mentioned, anc’ while 
still hot, it can be shaped like a small spear-heac \itha 
few touches of the file. Totemper the tool, heat the point 
once more in the flame of a tallow candle, and as sc. asit 
becomes red hot plunge it into the tallow. In this \.. itis 
cooled without being exposed to the air,and, conseq’ ntly, 
without oxidizing. A finer temper can be obtain: | with 
but little more trouble. Before heating, covert! tool 
with a thick layer of white castile soap, which s to 
prevent rusting. Have ready a glass of water, itha 
few drops of vinegar in it. Plunge.the tool int it as 
soon as it becomes of a bright cherry red. Thi> must 
be done very quickly or the air will attack the ho steel 
in spite of the covering of soap. When cold, it i- to be 
cleaned and placed on a little piece of sheet tin « iron, 
which is to be held by the nippers over the flai. It 
will first become straw color, then bluish, and it .s just 
at the turning-point between these two colors t!.\! it is 
best to withdraw it. The object of reheating is ‘ les 
sen the temper a little, for after first heating red hw ', and 
then plunging in the acidulated water, the tool will be 
too hard and brittle, and too liable to break. ut if 
heated too long, the second time it will lose al! its tem- 
per. Tools made and tempered in this way wil! 0 for 


working in copper, gold, and silver, and all the softer 
metals. 
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: os [ILLUSTRATOR trators, he is an accomplished etcher as well, and at the may be used for the brightest, a slightly darker, a 
_ THE , recent exhibition some of the most attractive numbers _ still darker, and the darkest tones. For example, a 
s <7 5 ae were the plates representing English subjects and the dark and a light tree may be both in shadow against 
“ PAUL RENOVARD. two series of Opera-dancers, printed in color by Gillot. a bright sky, and with a sunny foreground. It will 
The portrait which accompanies this notice is a very be necessary to note not only the difference in color 
. MONG the brilliant galaxy good likeness of the artist. It is drawn by himself. of the two trees, but also the difference between the sky 
“i of draughtsmenin France Mlle. Genty showed at the Salon of the Champs Elysées and the foreground ; and if one takes time to do this 
: to-day, Paul Renouard this year a characteristic portrait of Coquelin’s mother, neatly enough, he will not have time to draw the out- 
ss stands in the front rank. which was sketched by Renouard for the celebrated line correctly before the effect changes, asd the outline 
it An exhibition of a col- comedian. CLARENCE WASON. with zt, For nothing is more remarkable in nature 
" lection of his drawings ama than the way in which effects of light change the appar- 
and etchings has recently RAPID SKETCHING. ent forms of things, often bringing out or wholly ob- 
been held in Paris, and scuring important masses. On the other hand, if the 
just before the opening I. effect depends on more numerous tones, or soft grada- 
- of this exhibition the French Government conferred upon THERE are different ways of sketching for different tions, or on dimly seen detail, this sort of sketching will 
ir him the Cross of the Legion of Honor, a distinction purposes. The artist may wish merely to jot down a not answer. It is best, in that case, to rub in with the 
" that has been unanimously approved by the French “note” that will serve later to bring to mind some bal- flat of the pencil masses of color, and give as much 
te artists. ‘The collection just shown in Paris consisted ance of lines or effect of contrast that he thought re- form and detail as possible afterward with the point. 
se of one hundred and fifty numbers, bought by the markable; or he may desire to carry away a full andde- The sketcher should, at first, rather avoid a compro- 
“ well-known Japanese amateur, Tadamasa Hayashi, who tailed account of some rich foreground; or to make mise between the two methods, though, as he gains 
‘ has offered it to a Tokio museum, where it will be placed notes of the action of men and animals in a crowded _ skill, he will naturally come to use both quite often in 
i in a special gallery until the organization of a complete street or some public place of amusement; or studies as__ different parts of the same sketch. 
st European museum. complete as his means will permit of still-life subjects, In sketching animals or human figures, the main 
. Before speaking particularly of M. Renouard, it may _ plants, architecture ; or, finally, a rough sketch of some thing always is to express character and motion, and 
d be interesting to explain why Mr, Hayashi these are a matter of outline. An action 
- sends to his native country a collection of is seldom so slow that a draughtsman can 
e drawings by a Parisian artist. It is not actually follow it with his pencil, but peo- 
- that modern Japanese artists may copy ple at work take up every now and then 
* these Jrawings, but in order to make them the same position ; one can give the gen- 
m und nd that interesting works can only eral movement roughly, at first, and wait 
‘i be proiuced by a careful observation of for the action to recommence, when the 
f. natu According to this enlightened first sketch can be corrected; athird time 
- amat the Japanese artists are ex- some details can be added. and so on un- 
e haust yecause for centuries past they til a sufficiently good sketch is obtained. 
d have nply copied one another, and to It is the same with animals, such as 
e instil ‘nem with fresh life it is necessary draught horses; but horses or cattle free 
. to give them a new and powerful ele- in the pasture must be followed about as 
a ment in the shape of modern French art. they shift their positions. Even an in- 
= Undei this influence Mr. Hayashi hopes complete sketch of action, if it is good so 
ye that a new school in the same sentiment, far as it goes, is very interesting, and 
vd but under a different form, will be created one learns much in making it. No prac- 
~ in Japan. tice is more likely to cultivate the memory 
sk Our readers doubtless remember the and to habituate one to perceive at a 
- series of congressional types that Renouard glance the telling points of a subject. 
it made a few years ago for Harper’s Weekly, A man soon forms the habit of going 
le as well as fugitive sketches that have ap- over in memory everything of interest im- 
- peared from time to time in Harper's mediately after having seen it, and fixing 
ts Magazine. These sketches give a good the cardinal points of the impression—a 
it idea of Renouard’s manner, which may practice very likely to be of use in other 
. most appropriately be described as im- ways as well as in sketching. 
‘is pressionism of the best kind. We all know It often happens that while parts of the 
- how, not many years ago, the art of il- body are in motion, others are at rest, or 
fa lustration was conventional, wanting in nearly so. A manreading moves only the 
is life and observation. The example of hands and the head; a man chopping 
al Renouard has done much to change all wood, only the upper part of the body, the 
¥ this. He does nothing by “chic,” but legs keeping nearly the same position; 
\- goes about, pencil in hand, noting down and so with animals drinking or feeding : 
” the curious types of humanity, and seizing . one can generally go on in a leisurely way 
nt with a marvellous precision, and without PORTRAIT OF PAUL RENOUARD, DRAWN BY HIMSELF. with parts of the sketch, while waiting for 
t ever bordering on caricature, the essential an opportunity to proceed with those parts 
ie and characteristic trait. All of his sub- that are in motion. At the least, it is pos- 
a jects, cven when they are by their nature sible to indicate the nature of the back- 
- sad or ridiculous, have about them an air of sincerity idea that has occurred to him, The same artist will go ground, and its relation to the main subject. 
le which at once shows that they are real, that the gestures, to work in very different ways, according as his object In this way one may come to sketch figures and ani- 
‘ expressions, and attitudes have been“ noted” just asthey is one or another of these. We will give a few observa- mals well enough to introduce them ina landscape ; but 
t are, and without any desire to exaggerate. Renouard’s tions on each which may save the reader a good deal of if one’s intention be to become a painter of the figure 
it observation takes a wide range: in hisown country hehas useless labor. or of animals, thorough practice in sketching from quiet 
is studied the opera-dancers, the miners, the political spout- It often happens that a subject seems to “have models is necessary before undertaking to render action. 
. ers, the financial speculators, the inmates of theprisons and _ nothing in it,” which is insignificant, which one passes Sketching crowds, scenes at the theatre, at a fire, 
h asylums, the old soldiers, the communists, the Salvation by day after day, becomes at last, under a particular processions, conventions, court-house scenes, is the most 
iI Army, ete. ; in England, where his work is greatly appre- effect of light, quite a picture. It may be only atree, a difficult of all work that comes under the head of rapid 
. ciated, he has portrayed high and low, from the Prince fence with some wild shrubbery, a farm out-house, a sketching. It should be undertaken only after much 
. of Wales to the poor, unemployed wretches who rest plough left in the furrow. And the effect may depend practice from life in the sketch class. It is for want of 
their emaciated limbs on the grass in the public parks, either on its shape being brought more distinctly than such practice that newspaper sketches of the sort are so 
t witho:t forgetting the numerous other picturesque types usual against a darker or a lighter background; or it childishly unlike the reality, even when taken from an 
, that und in London; in Ireland his crayon has re- may, on the contrary, be due to the fact that inharmo- instantaneous photograph. The good sketcher should 
‘ trace: the scenes of desolation and misery, the evictions, nious details are obscured by a passing shadow, or lost seize the most dramatic moment, when everybody in the 
: the r-volts, and the repressions; in Italy he has noted in a broad and intense light. In such cases the 
m the sv'-mn splendors of Holy Week; at Monte Carlo he — sketcher must be quick to see the real nature of 
r nas s«'ved the joyous and distracted countenances of the the change, to determine at once what it is that 
. lucky ond unlucky, while in our own country he has makes the subject, formerly so tame, now so 
© caug: \ with a surprising dexterity of hand the energetic _ picturesque, and to seize /haz, letting everything 
d featur: s of some of our most noted politicians. Finally, else go. If the effect is one of silhouette, in 
‘ Reno rd has made some delightful animal sketches. which the principal object is in one tone and the 
f His c: liection of lions, kangaroos, dogs, chickens, ducks, background is in another, the quickest way is to 
. and s\ine issimply marvellous. Can anything be more outline the object and indicate by a few lines of 
r true than the studies of chickens that by his shade, or by the words “dark” and “light,” its 
: kind permission are used to decorate these pages? Not relation to the background ; or if three or four 
only j 





Renouard one of the strongest of French illus- 


tones are to be noted, the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 
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crowd is interested in the same occurrence—in the fall of 
a roof, or the passing by of the hero of the occasion. 
But he, himself, must not give way to excitement. He 
must remain a calm observer, and think of the effect 
which each line will have in his picture more than of 
the import of what is happening. David has been 
criticised for calmly sketching Marie Antoinette on her 
way to the guillotine; but it was the best thing that 
David could have done at the moment, and he had to 
do it calmly, if it were to be done at all. While putting 
down a general impression of the crowd at such a cri- 
sis, one should be at the same time making mental notes 
on individuals in it, and should, if possible, sketch these 
from nature afterward, or make little marginal notes of 
them, to be introduced in their proper places 
in the composition, Whenever time can 
be saved without loss of accuracy by using 
words or numbers, as already explained, 
they should be made use of. The sketchas 
it is actually made is not for publication, 
but it should include as many hints as pos- 
sible of what will go to make an interest- 
ing and truly graphic description of the 
affair. ~A good artist can always beat the 
man with the camera at this sort of work, 
because he will include a little of what 
went before and came after the instant of 
greatest excitement. His will also be a 
truer account for us, as we are constituted, 
though it might not be so if we were be- 
ings incapable of doing anything with our 
impressions beyond receiving and register- 
ing them. Often, in this sort of work, what 
appears in the sketch would hardly give any 
idea of the event to one who had not seen 
it. Let it be a regiment marching down 
Broadway, for example; a ‘few lines will 
give the perspective of the street and of the 
different companies as seen from an upper 
story window. Rapid marginal sketchers 
will note down any peculiarity of uniform 
or equipment. There may be a note as to 
the color of the colonel’s horse ; and then, 
while everybody around him continues to 
follow the movement of the soldiers, the 
sketcher turns to sketch types in the crowd 
and the decorations of the principal build- 
ings in the neighborhood. One uniform is 
as good for his purpose as a thousand ; 
but every incident on the sidewalk that he 
can sketch will be likely to be of use in his 
picture. An old hand at the business will, 
indeed, secure almost all the information 
that he wants about the chief centre of in- 
terest in advance, and will give nine tenths 
of his time, while the thing is actually hap- 
pening, in observing and recording those 
little incidents that can neither be foretold 
nor imagined. It, of course, sometimes 
happens that “our artist on the spot” has 
made his entire drawing several days in ad- 
vance, and puts in, at the last moment, only 
the weather. It would not do, for instance, 
to represent a crowd in bright sunshine 
when the actual crowd may have been hid- 
den under umbrellas. But if the affair is at 
a distance, information on those points 
can be had by telegraph. This, however, is a trick of 
the trade of the professional illustrator; the amateur 
sketcher should sketch only what he sees. 





PAINTING ON FEATHERS is usually done in gouache— 
that is to say, in water-colors mixed with chinese white. 
A little ox-gall must be added to the colors to make them 
hold on the somewhat oily surface of the feathers. Ox- 
gall, which is sold ready for use in small bottles, is also 
necessary for painting on parchment and vellum. A 
very little taken on the tip of the brush is sufficient. 








TO SILVER SILK or other stuffs the easiest way is to 
use nitrate of silver in solution, with which one can draw, 
write, and paint as if with a water-color. The work 
done, the stuff is to be held over a vessel containing sul- 
phuric acid, with some scraps of zinc in it, the fumes of 
which cause the silver to be deposited as a pure metal 
on the stuff, to which it adheres strongly. 


IT is not well to use water-colors in painting on rough 
materials or stuffs with a nap, such as cloth or velvet. 
Oil colors are specially prepared for that purpose in the 


following manner: The quantity of each color needed 
for use is squeezed out of the tube upon blotting-paper, 
which is allowed to absorb as much of the oil as it can. 
In painting, a medium is used composed of gluten dis- 
solved in strong vinegar. Colors laid on with this medium 
will not crack nor come off in powder, and the stuff will 
remain pliable, and can be used for curtains as well as 
for screens and panels. For this sort of work bristle 
brushes are necessary, and, as in painting in oils, one 
should have a considerable number of them to avoid the 
trouble of cleaning brushes while the work is in progress. 
They should be thoroughly cleaned at the end of every 
day’s work, The color should always be put on thick, and 
the artist should content himself with a flat or nearly flat 





BRITISH SOLDIER, BY PAUL RENOUARD. 


effect, the texture of the stuff making it very difficult to 
secure delicate modelling or vague effects of distance. 
For this reason it is just as well to use stencils, and to 
select patterns or designs which can be copied by means 
of them. Some of the fine antique designs for stamped 
velvets, illustrations of which will be found in your file of 
The Art Amateur, will do excellently for patterns. 





AN OPERA-DANCER. BY PAUL RENOUARD. 


ART-STUDENT LIFE IN MUNICH, 





AT a recent meeting of The Adelphi Art Club, in 
Brooklyn, Mr. George W. Bardwell, formerly a pupil of 
The Adelphi Art School, read a paper with the above 
title, reminiscent of three years’ residence in Europe, and 


particularly of his art-student’experiences in Munich and 
Paris. He showed a decided preference for the (:-rman 
student life, both on the score of economy and gi .sd-fel- 
lowship, although he admitted that “ some thin, 5 could 
be more readily learned” in Paris than at Muni h, and 
vice versa. ‘I should say,” he said, “ go to the French 
capital first, where the artistic atmosphere is + \ronger 
and more vital, and later, when the eye ha ‘ome 
strong and quick for drawing an: ) ropor- 
tion, and something has been le.) jed of 
color, to Munich for a broadness thor- 
oughness of style and knowledge 0! | « tails,” 

The following scraps of informa con- 
tained in Mr. Bardwell’s address | oubt 
will be read with interest by mai { our 
readers : 

“It is a good plan for the stu who 
contemplates making the trial for i! - Mu- 
nich Academy to work for a few w pre- 
viously in one of the private schuuiis, of 
which there are several, well equip):d and 
mastered. This is a good way to \ ork off 
the rust and get an insight into the man 
aims ‘and methods. Having suc sfully 
passed the examination, he is expccied to 
be at the atelier he has chosen a: eight 
o'clock next Monday, morning. 1 :< pro- 
fessor arrives and harangues the sch: ol, old 
members and new, and if the A:«rican 
student understands a little German, he 
may make out that the gist of it is that they 
are all to be ‘good boys’ and work dili- 
gently and that ‘art is hard." The new and 
old students introduce themselves to one 
another. The formulais: ‘ Pardon ime, sir, 
my name is so and so,’ with a formal bow. 
‘My name is so and so.’ ‘I have the hon- 
or.” ‘I have the honor.’ The politeness 
and respect of German students to one an- 


other is a most charming characteristic, 
contrasting something more than favorably 
with that of the French, of whom so much 


politeness is traditionally expected. (Juar- 
rels among the art students are of very rare 
occurrence. 

“In the Munich Academy the atelicrs are 
very large, high, and excellently lighted and 
heated. There is plenty of room in most of 
the schools, that of a more popular profess- 
or becoming occasionally crowded. large 
movable easels are used, and in making the 
life-size studies, which is the more advanced 
work of a drawing school, the studen! has 
sufficient space allotted him to mo:« his 
easel close to the model, or further ‘way, 
according as he wishes to study ens: mble 
or detail. 

“ Life-size heads are the first work on 
entering the class, and the careful <: wing 
or modelling of an ear or eye is as si ongly 
insisted on as the construction ./ the 

head. The full-length, life-size figures, which are *» vari- 
ably drawn in charcoal, are most excellent stuc, and 
when the student has completed one he has unqv. stion- 
ably gained much knowledge thereby. From — ur to 
six weeks are spent on one of these studies. 

“ At the Academy the school year is divided ino two 
parts—the winter and summer semesters, as t! y are 
called. The winter half begins in October, « | the 
summer half, after a two-weeks’ vacation, in Fe ruary: 
It is calculated that there are about fifty-two —‘urch 
and other holidays during the year, so that with $ days 
the student may not die of over-study. The «.crage 
work day is from 8 to 12 M., 2 P.M. to 4 P.M., and in the 
winter season, when the evening class is opei from 


7to10P.M. This latter class occupies two large casels, 
and is composed of students from all the schools of the 
Academy. As the ateliers are insufficient ir. size for 
the accommodation of a!l those of the Acaconiy stu- 


dents who wish to study, a competition is held, and the 
three drawings are divided into classes Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
The first class is privileged to draw every week, those 
of the second every alternate week, and of the third 
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class every third week. The work done in these classes 
is more rapid and sketchy, the two young professors in 
charge insisting more on action and proportion than on 
finish. ° 

“ Composition is not so prominent a feature of the Mu- 
nich as of the Paris school, Only once a year, at Christ- 





HEAI ARPENTER OF THE GRAND OPERA. BY PAUL 


mas, docs it find a place. Then there is a competition 
open to all students of the Academy, and the ten or so 
of Christmas holidays are allowed in which to finish the 


production. A subject or two subjects are given out on 


the last day of school. Of these the competitors may 
select one or both, and there is no restriction in regard 
to shape, size, or treatment. The prizes are three in 


number, and aggregate four hundred or five hundred 
marks. The great aim of all those art students who can 
spend more than a limited amount of time in Munich is 
to become a composition student. In the immense 
building there are, beside some twenty or twenty-five 
school ateliers and as many smaller, private ones for 
the professors, a goodly number of small,"well-lighted 
and heated studios, which are given to such students as, 
after a number of years’ work in the schools, give the 
largest_proraise of ripening talent and industry. These 
studios are furnished, rents and tuition free, and ninety 
marks per month is allowed for models and other ex- 
penses, of which the student must render an account. 
The professors spend much time and pains with these 
scholars, and the latter are expected to exhibit one or 
more pictures at the close of the term. A great danger 
menaces this higher student, for unless he possess the 
courage of his convictions, the influence of the master, 
even of « Defregger or Liezen Mayer will in time blot out 
his originality of idea and expression, and make of him 
a pitiful follower and copyist. There are several schools 
for sculpture as well in the Academy, and the standard 
of work compares favorably with those of Paris. 

“ Models are good, and reasonable in price. They are 
Germans or Italians, The latter invariably claim to 
come from Rome, though probably most of them have 
never been within a hundred miles of St. Peter’s. The 
regular charges are twelve and a half cents an hour for 
the head or sitting draped figure, and nineteen cents per 
hour for the standing figure. It is a most picturesque 
sight 01 Monday mornings, when sometimes a hundred 
or even more of these models, from crawling infants to 
infirm old age, congregate on the Academy steps or in 
the gre.t entrance hall, where they stand in picturesque 
groups, habited in a great variety of costumes, and bow- 
ing with ceremony to such as they deem a possible 
patron. It must be a most precarious way of gaining a 
livelihc od, for at times there are weeks and weeks when 
no eng. genent is to be obtained. But the cost of their 
living xt to nothing, and from the students they 
receive many a lift over a hard place. 

Thc students themselves are far from being luxurious 


creatures, and I know of one in my own school who was 
reported to be living on $10 a month, and he was actu- 
ally fat. There is a clause in the rules of the Academy 
whereby any student who is unable to pay the charges, 
which amount to something like one hundred and fifty 
marks, or $37.50, a year for foreigners and about half 
that for natives, may be remitted in 
case of the inability of a student to 
pay the same. 

“At the end of the school year, 
in July, each school gives a public 
exhibition of the best of the year’s 
work, and the composition scholars 
show their work as well. 

“Soon after the school opens, the 
new scholars post a notice in the 
school atelier inviting the older 
members of the school to a ‘ kneipe,’ 
stating the time and place of meet- 
ing. Beer and tobacco are in Mu- 
nich a necessarily prominent fea- 
ture of these meetings, but the pro- 
ceedings are generally carried on in 
a very gentlemanly and orderly 
fashion. The professor is usually 
invited, and is very often a member 
of the company. When the glasses 
have all been filled, and the pipes, 
great and small, have been lighted, 
a chairman is chosen to rule the 
proceedings. Thisis generally the 
monitor of the school. He will, 
perhaps, propose the health of the 
Herr professor, who, if present, will 
respond, and then each member 
present will be expected in turn to 
play a selection on violin, flute, pi- 
ano, or other instrument, recite a 


RENOUARD. 


poem or selection, sing a song, or 

exhibit his talents in one way or 
another. No mercy is shown to the bashful youth 
whose brain refuses to act at the important moment.” 


A REVIVAL OF ART IN BLOWN GLASS. 


THOSE who are acquainted with the beautiful colored 
glassware of the ancients and the delightful work of 
modern Venice will be pleased to 
learn that a successful effort has 
been made to imitate and in some 
respects improve upon these charm- 
ing wares. The recent small dis- 
play of work in this line by The 
Tiffany Glass Company indeed justi- 
fies the hope that the art of blown 
glass may be revived with even 
more than its old splendor in Amer- 
ica. It included table-ware and or- 
namental pieces in many styles, and 
ranging from the faintest tinge of 
color to absolute opacity. In the 
matter of color we prefer the more 
transparent pieces, for the opaque 
blues, yellows, and browns have not 
the rich quality of the antique glass 
which they imitate; but many of 
the semi-opaque pieces are charm- 
ingly flushed with different tones of 
uranium yellow, ruby red, and other 
tints, and as, in these, the color 
changes when seen by transmitted 
light, an extremely rich effect is 
often produced. This is still further 
heightened in some cases by a me- 
tallic lustre, in producing which Mr. 
Tiffany has been very successful. 
His work in this line is much su- 
perior to that now produced in Ven- 
ice, and is, in our opinion, equal to 
the best ancient Venetian or Persian 
glass. Some delightful specimens 
of deep cobalt, turquoise, and other 
blues were shown. The forms are, 
in some cases, clumsy; but others 
give evidence of artistic supervision. 
In a small number of pieces of cut glass we noticed 
especially a water-jug decorated with a design of a 
dragon-fly and glass in which was displayed a thor- 
ough knowledge of the sort of effect proper to the 


material and the method. The cutting was not, as it 
usually is, too deep, and the artist designer properly 
took advantage of the multiplied reflections which the 
material gives to enrich his design. It is to be hoped 
that we have seen in this exhibition the beginning of an- 
other American art industry to take a place beside our 
stained-glass windows, stamped leathers, and textiles. 





SOME CLEVER JAPANESE DEVICES, 


THE Japanese have a mode of preparing stencils which 
is better than ours, in that it admits of a great deal of 
open cutting. In our method complicated figures must be 
divided by broad lines cf paper in order to glue the paper 
together and make the stencil strong enough for use, and 
these bands of paper leave blanks in the design, which 
must often be filled in by hand. The Japanese leave no 
such bands in their stencils. They cut their stencils out 
of two or sometimes three thicknesses of thin but tough 
paper; then between each two of these sheets they lay, 
crossing one another in all directions, human hairs or 
fibres of raw silk. These are especially laid across the 
open parts of the design, and when the several layers of 
the stencil are glued together they serve the same pur 
pose as the bands of paper left by our stencil-cutters. 
But they form no obstacle to the application of the color, 
and leave no blanks in the design. The same clever 
workers use rice paste applied with the brush or with 
stencils for “ stopping out” in dyeing or in painting with 
dyes. When the color is fixed the rice paste can be 
washed away. They also obtain the opposite effect on 
silks of European or American manufacture. Having 
found that these often fade quickly, they execute a design 
on them in rice paste, then treat them with chloride of 
lime until they are bleached. The rice paste is then 
washed away, leaving the design in the original color. 





OF that artist in bill-posters, the Parisian, Jules Cheret, 
acritic remarks : ‘‘ Even though he interprets his motive 
in a liberal spirit, of two things he is ever mindful—of 
open-air effect and of the limitations of color-printing. 
He remembers that his works are not to be seen in a 
top-lit gallery, but in the broad, environing light of the 
sun. So that if you would rightly appraise their worth 
you must judge them under their own conditions. 
Within the confines of a room their insistent, even crude 
coloring would be intolerable—unless, indeed, the room 
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were a barrack. You could never escape their blues 
angyellows. But the artist, knowing an ample space 
will envelop his design, cares not to temper the fury of 
his tones to a close inspection,” 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 





VIII.—FIELD FLOWERS AND GRASSES, ETC, 


A WALK through the fields will well repay any one in 
these bright summer days, but the young painter scarce- 
ly realizes all that this commonplace word “ field” can 
mean, till he looks about him. The poets write of 
“green fields and pastures new,” and these are doubt- 
less charming, but there are lovely o/d pasture grounds 
also, rich with treasures that even the poet must look 
at through his artist’s eyes to fully realize ; for here he 
may see not only green, but yellow and pink fields too, 
and some meadows that are all white, while others are 
glowing with purple and red, One does not need to be 
an ultra impressionist to see these colors. 

Any good crop of close-growing clover heads will turn 

the ground pink, while a prosaic mustard patch, thickly 
planted, will furnish you with a “ field of cloth of gold ;” 
to paint this in all its glory will call forth one’s best 
stores of cadmium; but let me warn the economical stu- 
dent not to eke out his gold with an alloy of specious 
chrome, for the spurious brilliancy of this treacherous 
substitute will surely betray the prudent painter, and 
his fairy gold will change into brass and copper, turning 
green and black after a time. The white fields, powder- 
ed with buckwheat, look as if the farmer, in sowing his 
seed, had accidentally substituted the flour for the grain, 
or as if nature had made a mistake, and sent 
down a snow-fall instead of the summer shower. 
But the farmer knows his business; and if some 
of us knew as much about nature as the farmers 
do, there would be fewer mistakes made in our 
pictures. 

Looking closely, the artist will distinguish the 

little, irregular forms of light and shade which 
mark the soft white masses of bloom covering 
the earth, white as snow indeed, but evidently 
growing ou¢ of the ground, reaching upward, 
aspiring, not lying supine upon its surface like 
the snow, whose work was finished as it fell. 
In painting such a field, look for touches of 
green, a glimpse of tiny leaves and stems be- 
tween the flowers in the foreground ; and some- 
where give a hint in your drawing of their dis- 
tinctive character—on the edge of the field 
perhaps, or where, in irregular bunches, beaten 
down by the rain, patches of brown soil show 
through. 

One of the most charming of white field flow- 
ers is the wild carrot, and when the artist who 
paints these will sit low, so that he can arrange 
to get a bit of blue sky for a background, he 
cannot fail to be delighted with what he sees. 

‘The countless tiny petals, spread out in umbel- 

liferous form upon frail green stems, appear like 
cobwebs relieved against the light, so delicate in 

tone is the value of this dainty lace-work in 
shadow. Any unplanted patch, filled in’ with 
straggling asters, larkspur, and “ragged robins,” 

will give you masses of blue and purple; while gay pop- 
pies overspread the wild wheat with scarlet. All these 
must be viewed at a proper angle to get the effect of 
the whole sweep of color. Each painter can adjust his 
picture plane to suit himself; but it is surprising what a 
difference a few degrees higher or lower in the placing 
of the horizon line will make. 

A picturesque framing to such a field is an old-fash- 
ioned zigzag fence, made of weather-stained wooden 
rails (laid cross-wise) turned silver gray with time. 
Sketch these, too, by all means, not forgetting to add 
their irregular purple shadows, thrown over on the pink 
clover in the next field, or lying curiously foreshortened 
on your own side, if the sun so decrees; even the most 
confident beginner will find the drawing of such a fence 
as this, in perspective, something to tax one’s powers to 
an unexpected degree, while those artists who know 
wili approach this subject with respect. A certain 
amount of latitude is naturally allowed the painter 
where no two crooked rails are alike, either in natural 
wood forms or in the manner of their hewing ; but the 
connecting posts, gaunt and ungainly, rudely pierced 
with holes, are set in the ground with an attempt at 
regularity, and in order to preserve a continuous appear- 
ance in our picture, these must lead from a well-con- 
sidered vanishing point. By the correct placing of this 
“point,” in connection with radiating lines drawn 
through the rails, we are enabled to determine the 
length of the field, the height of the fence, and may then 
proceed to indicate the distance Jefween the posts by 








comparative measurement. The position of your easel 
in relation to this fence will establish your ozut of view ; 
and remember that if you move your easel even one 
foot backward or forward, to the right or to the left, you 
will change the whole perspective of your fence; care- 
lessness in this respect is responsible for as much bad 
drawing as ignorance. One can scarcely be blamed, 
however, for getting over this structural part of the work 
quickly, when we see subjects so much more interesting, 
and less exacting, in the wild roses and flowering weeds 
clustering around each awkward post, and clinging 
vines gracefully festooning the crooked rails. Here you 
will find the pretty red-leaved creeper, with coral stems 
and purple berries (and perhaps its cousin, the shiny- 
leaved poison ivy, too); while, if you are not too late in 
the day, bright morning-glories open for you their pretty 
frail blossoms, royal purple, pink and white, delicate 
blue; these, with their twisted tendrils and heart-shaped 
leaves, are always charming to paint, and may be made 
very decorative if treated suggestively and not with too 
much realism. 

But do not forget the shadows of your fence, for 
these are quite as interesting as the fence itself, and 
perhaps even more difficult to draw ; for the lines of the 
shadow must not only be in perspective too, as well as 
its color, but in addition to this it has to lie #/a¢ on the 
ground, and must keep its place there, all along the line, 
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STUDIES OF CHICKENS. 


while all the grasses and weeds, tall and short, that 
fringe out its edges, have to be seen in perspective as 
well (both of form and color), if you would have them 
appear to be growing naturally. 

A curious effect may be observed sometimes on a 
warm, misty morning, while the air is still moist with the 
dew, which seems to hang suspended like a gauze veil, 
almost invisible until a sunbeam strikes across it, bring- 
ing out clearly the shadow of some tree trunk ; then it is 
strange, indeed, to see this shadow poised some feet 
above the earth (lying on top of the mist), apparently 
floating in mid-air. And this odd effect is heightened 
when the grass is filled with tall spearheads and long- 
stemmed daisies, whose tops reach above the edge of 
this floating shadow; for these blossoms, forming a bor- 
der in which only their heads are seen, appear decapi- 
tated by the sunbeam, sheared off, suspended stemless 
in space. To sketch this well and quickly would re- 
quire one’s eye to be well trained in the art of catching 
an impression. The student might not succeed to his 
satisfaction, but at least he may try some fine morning, 
when the conditions are favorable, and the practice 
gained would be of value in teaching him to see the un- 
hackneyed effects in nature, and that there is always 
something new “ under the sun,” when the artist is will- 
ing to look for it. M. B. O. FOWLER. 





IN answer to a correspondent, we would say that 
“ Nature seen through the medium of a temperament” 
seems to us the best of all the short definitions of art. 





NOMENCLATURE OF PASTEL COLORS 





THE question has often been asked in The Art Ama. 
teur, “What are the names of colors in pastel?” The 
list given below, I think, is as complete a$ can be ob- 
tained. It will be remembered that for every nam. given 
(with the exception of whites, intense black, bri¢ht me- 
tallic gold yellow, prussian light blue, of which there js 
only one) there are from eight to ten tints. The; 
each case indicates the darkest tint (except red 
and burnt sienna). 


me in 
rown 


SERIES A—TINTED WHITES. 


White tinted with naples yellow; white tinte 
yellow ochre; white tinted with red brown; wh 
with pink madder; white tinted with vermili vhite 
tinted with veronese green; white tinted wit! rald 
green; white tinted with cobalt blue; white t vith 
cobalt violet ; white tinted with silver gray. 


With 
t nted 


SERIES B—WHITES, BLACKS, AND GRA 
Pure white ; intense white ; intense black; ye! lack 
graded to white; light yellow gray ; dark ye! ray 
light carmine gray; dark carmine gray; lig 
gray ; dark brown gray ; light blue gray ; dark b| 
light green gray; dark green gray. 
SERIES C—YELLOWS AND ORANGES 
Bright metallic gold yellow; naples yelloy 
chrome yellow; gold chrome yellow; light 
chrome yellow; dark orange chrome 
sunset; indian yellow; light cadmium \ 
dark cadmium yellow ; yellow ochre; gold «chre; 
light natural raw sienna; dark natural ry si- 
enna. 


light 
inge 
low; 


low ; 


SERIES D—REDS. 


Red graded to yellow; carmine graded to 
vivid yellow; orange mine; orange veriiilion 
vivid vermilion ; chinese vermilion ; garnet; old 
rose lake; carmine; violet rose lake; bu 
MacLee’s rose no. 1; 
MacLee’s purple; MacLee’s carmine; Maclce’s 
vivid red; MacLee’s golden red; MacLee’s 
capucine; MacLee’s orange. 


MacLee’s 


TOSe . Be 


SERIES E—BROWNS. 
Burnt lake; burnt carmine; intense }: 
red brown to black; burnt sienna to 


own; 
rat k; 
burnt sienna to white; burnt italian eart! ; red 
brown to white; indian red; vandyck violet; 
mars violet ; burnt umber; cassel earth; cologne 
earth ; sepia; eastern earth; light natu: 
ber; dark natural umber; eubcea earth. 


t um- 


SERIES F— VIOLETS, 

Gray pink ; purple lake; cobalt violet (yiro- 
flée) , cobalt violet (lilac); blue violet ine; 
blue violet of carmine (solid) ; red violet of car- 
mine; red violet aniline; red violet of carmine 
(solid) ; intense violet ; heliotrope pink ; | 
dove gray; lake gray ; violet (pansies). 

SERIES G—BLUES. 
Ultramarine ; sky blue; mineral blue; cobal! 
prussian blue; gray blue; indigo blue; gray 
peacock blue to peacock green. 


blue; 


igo; 


SERIES H—GREENS, GREEN TO WHITE. 
Veronese green ; light apple green; light appl: green 
(solid) ; dark apple green ; dark apple green (sol 
low green ; cobalt green ; emerald green ; bluis 
blue green; willow green; yellow gray gree! 
green ; gray green no. I; gray green no. 2; gray gree! no. 3. 


- yel- 
reen,; 


ichen 


COMPOSED GREENS. 
Gréen graded to black; green graded to light \«!low; 
green graded to gold yellow; green graded to 
yellow ; greén graded to red brown; green g! 
vivid red; yellow green to red brown; olive green; 
feuille mort green no. 1; feuille mort green no, 2; «rome 
green ; reseda green; bark green; bronze gree! 
earth. These make about one thousand tones. |. M. H. 
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A PAINTER has, first of all, his art, in the sense ‘ 
nical skill ; secondly, he has for the time being « 
subject or idea before him ; and, thirdly, he has : 
preference which he gives to this subject—a particular 
love that he has of it. If any of these three 
things be wanting, either the technical power 
of expression, or the clear realization of a sub- 
ject in the painter’s mind, or the feeling of 
special affection for that subject, all is lost. 
So says Bossuet—or words to that effect. 
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STUDIES OF OLD BEECH 
TREES IN THE FOREST 
OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 
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IN choosing models to sketch from, it is well to bear 
in mind that there are folk who do not like being 
sketched; but there are others whom it amuses. You 
will soon come to know the willing model at sight, 
and it is best to be obliging in turn, and sketch only 
those who take it kindly. Not to speak of scenes 
which are better avoided, an unwilling subject can 
make it impossible for the sketcher to do anything 
with him, without himself doing anything to which ex-, 
ception can be taken, There is always for the amateur 
and the student the resource of sketching at the theatre. 
Actors and actresses will make no objection{4nd other 
spectators of the play are ‘likely to be too much absorb- 
ed in it to give the sketcher any trouble. Then, while 
there is considerable movement on the stage, the same 
character comes on, as a rule, in several scenes, so that 
it is comparatively easy work. One is, besides, seated 
at ease, and is not harassed by the many difficulties that 
bother the sketcher in the open air. Good sketchers 
of new plays are always in demand at the newspaper 
offices ; and, all things considered, it is one of the best 
ways in which a young artist whose ambition it is to 
become an illustrator can begin, 


FLOWER PAINTING IN OIL. 





VIII.—POPPIES—HOLLYHOCKS—NASTURTIUMS— 
WATER LILIES. 


AMONG the flowers of July the poppy attracts us with 
its blaze of color, its grace and its simplicity of shape. 
True, there are pure white poppies and some of pink or 
of red, bordered with white—and very beautiful blossoms 
they are too; but the typical poppy is of a deep red in- 
tensity and glow that one sometimes finds impossible to 
represent adequately with artists’ pigments. 

Let us attempt it, however, selecting some background 
that holds the colors complementary to those of the 
blossoms. The foliage of the poppy furnishes these ad- 
mirably ; it is of a bluish green with a down of hairs all 
over the stems and leaves that enhance the silvery effect. 
Out-of-doors, as they grow, there is also the brown earth, 
and the blue distance, and the brown and yellow lower 
leaves and grasses, and the harmonizing light of the sun 
to reconcile us to the vivid contrasts made by these 
gorgeous flowers. Let each of these accompanying col- 
ors have an influence in the broken tones of your back- 
ground and let the poppies stand as if growing up from 
the lower edge of the canvas; for our subject is essen- 
tially an out-of-door flower and of a wild disposition. 

If you would paint them in-doors, gather the blossoms’ 
early before the sun has shone upon them, or you will be 
made to realize the truth of that old moralizing couplet 


that 
‘* Pleasures are like poppies spread : 
You grasp the flower, the bloom has fled.’’ 


Have in your composition some of the ‘bending buds 
and straight standing seed pods and the deeply notched 


leaves. Draw the blossom with all its waves and crim- 
ples of silken ruffles upborne upon its supple stem, rising 


-like a rocket, and, after painting all else, paint the flower— 


if it is of poppy-red—with vermilion. Use vermilion and 
white, or a pink with yellow in it, in the high lights and 
vermilion only in the shadows. 

This is not the color we see there in the blossom; it 
is even painful to record such falsities. But this is not * 
the end. We must wait until the vermilion is dry. Put 
the painting where the sun will shine upon the back of 
it and the wind blow upon it to hasten the process. 

We have not mixed any oil with the vermilion—unless, 
perhaps, it was a drying oil—and we laid on our color 
thin and smooth. When it is dry, we paint the poppy 
upon it, glazing the vermilion with rose madder to imi- 
tate, if we can, the glowing red of nature, or in richer 
depths using crimson lake. There may be places of 
warm, reflected light where the vermilion should be left 
as itis. The shining petals reflect the light in places so 
sharply that skims of white paint are needed. There 
are entirely black spots at the base of each petal that are 
to be seen from the back of the flower ; the stamens and 
seed pod of the centres are black and olive green gen- 
erally, but sometimes they are purple. 

The centres of the scarlet and pink poppies are lighter 
as the flowers are lighter until they are a very light 
green indeed with the white poppy. These lighter 
poppies are painted as other pink and white flowers are, 
and call for nothing unusual in their treatment except 
the recognition of their extremely silken texture. To 
represent this look of silkiness, observe what there is in 
the appearance of the flower that makes it known to 
your eyes, and in your painting imitate that. There is 
an abrupt and crisp change from light to shadow in silk, 
satin and poppy petals, and a shine in the high lights. 

The painting of hollyhocks has many things in common 


with that of its July contemporary, the poppy. They 
grow with the same variations of color, from white to 
deepest crimson, and they are so essentially out-of 
doors that I do not remember ever to have seen a study 
of them that was wholly pleasing that had not a land. 
scape background at least suggested. They come to 
one’s memory generally with a domestic background, 
with perhaps a cottage upon a distant hill, or « fence 
near by, and they are most natural with an attei<lance 
of bees. 

Hollyhocks have this great advantage over p 


es in 
making a picture of them—they grow in mass: and 
need no unnatural arranging to avoid being se) arated 
spots of color upon the canvas. They have to he yaint- 
ed largely, and must be posed at a distance | the 
painter, so that he can take in the whole plant 1 the 
ornamental base, formed by the lower clump c: |. aves, 
to the top of the tall spires of buds. 

Their texture, too, is silken, and they ought 1 0 be 
blocked out so roughly as to create the impressi the 
mind of the observer that the petals of hollyh: are 
thick and, perhaps, made of putty or clay. 

Nasturtiums, tastefully arranged, make beaut tud- 
ies. Their glowing yellow, orange, and vern call 
for all those tints on the palette, but do not tin 
their riot of color their shadows and half tints, «+ the 
result will be crude and garish. In arranging: »m to 
paint, do not let all be so brilliant and in such { light 
that none will especially please or attract you. 

The color of a certain red blossom can be app:. _ched 
most nearly by painting an undertint of orange. yer- 
milion and, after allowing those colors to dry, zing 
them with rose madder. 

Such a course always has the drawback that the jower 
may fade before the painting of it can be resum.:) and 
a flower exactly like the first model may not be found 
again. 

Water-lilies are among the flowers most delig!:({ul to 
paint in this month, Arrange them so as to exhibit 
their coolness and purity. Where they grow naturally, 
the dark reflections and shadows in the water near them 
set off the whitenéss of the blossoms, as do als\ the 
dark green of the flower’s own broad, restful leaves and 
the shadowed background. Arranged ina glass bowl 
or cup, through which the. stems are seen in the water, 
these flowers afford a charming subject for the painter. 

Very pleasing, too, is the arrangement in the beautiful 
study of water-lilies by Miss Maud Stumm, given by The 
Art Amateur (No. 159 in the Catalogue of Color Stud- 
ies). Here the lilies lie dripping with moisture upon a 
polished marble slab that reflects their white petals and 
green sepals, and tells you they are wet and cool. Their 
placing, although seemingly a chance, is most happily 
effective ; the buds and half-opened blossoms to the left 
turn away from you, the open blossoms to the extreme 
right recede from observation into shadow, and leave the 
light and interest to concentrate more especially upon 
the few: wide open blossoms in the middle of the picture. 
There is no repetition of pose in the flowers, and y:t the 


long horizontal lines of the composition suggest va;ruely 
the feeling of quiet, of indolence and ease belonging to 


warm summer days and water-lily time, or of a !otus 
land “ where it is always afternoon.” 

Although a white flower, the golden stamens and 
green and brown sepals save the water-lily from «ing 
colorless. Express by your painting of the white, sooth 
petals the waxy texture that is one of their chara ieris- 
tic charms. The fit representation of texture is 0' reat 
importance in flower-painting, and should never be «isre- 


garded if discernible in the model. PaTTy THM. 





THE statue of Horace Greeley, by Mr. J. J. Bo:'e, of 
Philadelphia, which was recently placed at the ji ction 
of Broadway and Sixth Avenue, has been for some years 
in the sculptor’s studio, and does not represent t!.— best 
work that he can do at the present time. The fic ire is 
seated, the body thrown back, the head slightly “roop- 
ing, as though the subject was meditating over -ome- 
thing he had just read in a newspaper which he }iwlds in 
his right hand. From some points of view the « <pres- 
sion of the features is very good, but the modelling eaves 


much to be desired. The pose is natural and casy, if 
not dignified; but the sculptor has not paid suiiicient 
attention to the drapery, and there is an evident !ack of 
variety in the folds of the right sleeve, for instance. On 
the whole, this is not the sort of sculpture that \« would 
like: to see in our public places, but we console ourselves 
with the reflection that we might more easily have go 
worse than better. 
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CHINA PAINTING. ~ 


THE USE OF THE PORTABLE KILN. 





(Concluded from the May number of Tue Art AMATEUR.) 

IRECTIONS for firing are furnished with 
each of the various portable kilns. These 
are sufficient for a beginning. Follow them 
exactly; but commence at once to study the 
kiln itself, and find out. all its moods and 

and then vary the management of it as may 





ways, 
seem advisable. 
Find out the hot 


But this is only a suggestion; in all cases the treat- 
ment must be governed by the pressure and quality of 
the gas, situation of the kiln, and also the character of 
the work. By using care in stacking, that requiring a 
hard and a light fire can just as well be done at the 
same time, hence the advantage of knowing the hot anc 
cool places. 

The length of time is governed entirely by the looks 
of the china. ‘I have sometimes fired nearly three hours, 
and have cut off the same kiln at one hour and thirty- 
five minutes ; it all depends upon the gas. 


touches, while the thin washes are uniformly dull and 
starved-looking, and a third class are always to be de- 
pended upon. How to harmonize these is worth study- 
ing out. 

The first step should be to prepare a test plate, which 
should be hard china, such as likely to be used for deco- 
rating. Put each color in use, in a patch by itself, in at 
least three degrees of strength—very thin, thick, and me- 
dium. This can be done very easily by manipulating the 
brush. Such a plate is what every one should have as a 
guide to color; but in this case we consider its colors 

as regards their 
glazing qualities. 





and cool places, 
for you will 
need tiem later. 
It is claimed for 
all portable kilns 
that they fire 
alike is: all parts. 
I shou!d consid- 
er it usfortunate 
ifthey did. Put 
the sane ground 
tint us on a doz- 
en pluies—light 


ivory ;cllow, for 
instance; dis- 
tribut’ them in 
all parts of the 
fire-p . -at each 
side, in the cen- 
tre, and on the 
shelves Prob- 
ably re will 
be no apparent 
differe:.ce in the 
resuli- ; but put 


a decoration on 
each in mono- 
chrome, using 
the sa:ne color 
for all, that the 
conditions may 
be the same ; dis- 
tribute them as 
before; give ex- 
actly the same 
fire, and you will 
find that in cer- 
tain of them the 
soft ground has 
eaten up all the 
delicate half tints 
and detail, the 
color is loose 
and uncertain— 
moth-eaten, as it 
were; in others 
the ground has 
becoine softened 
just enough to 
receive without 
destroying the 
overlying color, 
every detail is 
sharp, and the 
half tints are 
well preserved ; 
and others, 
again, will be in 
a condition be- 








Give it a good 
fire, and it will be 
seen that while 
a few of the col- 
ors are good in 
all degrees of 
strength, the ma- 
jority need help. 
This can be giv- 
en by using flux, 
or another color, 
soft enough to 
impart a glaze 
and body at the 





same time. 
Light sky blue, 
iwory yellow, 
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pearl, and warm 
MI ao 


aun grays all fulfil 
rk \Wj ) Ee these conditions, 


and can, one or 
another of them, 


y 1 be used in the 


GAN. 


NOL ji 


first color or 
ground lay of al- 
most everything. 

Lay in a large 
green leaf with 
one of the moss 
greens and pearl 
gray, or light sky 
blue; model it 
up somewhat 
and fire hard ; 
then retouch and 
give a light fire. 
Atthe same time 
put in another, 
using the green 
alone, and thin 
enough to pro- 
duce the same 
strength, with 
blue or black to 
give the gray. 
See how rich and 
juicy the one, 
and cold and 
starved the other 
willappear. The 
fire must have 
plenty of color to 
work on. Get 
this in the first 
coat and estab- 
lish the glaze; 
then, in retouch- 





ing, flux lightly 








such as need it 








tween the two, 


showiis conclu- 
sively the differ- 
ent degrees of 
heat « ch has sustained. It is very important to under- 


stand his in firing retouched work. 

Much depends upon the manner “of heating up the 
kiln. ~My own practice is to turn the gas on slightly for 
ten minutes, until the iron and china are well warmed 
up; then run at half force for half an hour to an hour, 


someti: ies raising or lowering it a little, or until the pot 
and cotents are a fine dull red; then turn on full head, 
until the right color is obtained. The result will be 


better than if the gas be turned on full at first, as it is 
eviden* that by quick heating the china on the bottom, 
and nect the sides especially, will be at its full color 
long before that in the centre and top. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TREATMENT OF THE TULIP IN DECORATION, 


Firing china is by no means a difficult thing to do ; 
indeed, it is very simple, when once understood ; but it 
requires care and watchfulness, and a reasonable amount 
of common sense. 

Of course, if the colors are used indiscriminately, just 
as they come from the tube, and without any regard for 
their fusible qualities, all that is necessary is to give 
them a good strong fire; their glazing will be pretty 
much a matter of chance, anyway. Do not expect to 
improve it by continuing the heat after the proper degree 
has been obtained. It will soon be discovered there is 
no place in the kiln hot enough to glaze certain colors, 
and also that others come out brilliantly in the heavy 


in thin washes. 

ay G. FRAIFONT. Experiments 

had best not 

involve much 

work : a leaf or flower on a broken bit of china does 

quite as well to establish a fact as a full decoration, and 

then, if there be a failure, there is nothing lost, and 
more trials will be made. 

ALCOHOL is better than turpentine for cleaning 
brushes, and some should always be kept handy for that 
purpose. If, however, you find yourself without alcohol 
and have to use turpentine, do so by moistening a cloth 
with it. Hold the hairs firmly between the finger and 
thumb, and rub the paint from the brushes. This 
manner of cleaning is much better than the usual one 
of immersing them entirely in turpentine. 
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LANDSCAPE AND GAME PAINTING ON CHINA. 





V.—VIRGINIA RAIL, 


g ET this—the fifth of Mr. Volkmar’s set 
of game-plates—show an early morn- 
ing effect, for these little fellows are 
shy, and feed at twilight and at early 
dawn. With identically the same col- 
ors used for the warm red sunset with 
the mallard ducks, we will make a cool gray picture 
with mist hanging over the long stretch of meadow 
land. We will. have it in the late summer, when the 
greens are ripe and already beginning to turn under the 
hot sun, 

Give the whole sky and water a thin coat of ivory yel- 
low. Along the horizon make a fog bank, rising per- 
haps three eighths to one half an inch, a little higher at 
the right, away from the sun, Let this be a cool gray, 
made with light sky blue, bronze green, and a very little 
deep red brown. Then, with a clean brush, blend the 
top into the yellow, with 
just enough deep red 
brown to give the pinky 
flush of the sunlight 
coming up from be- 
hind. Now break into 
the whole upper part 





of the sky some light 
sky blue and_ bronze 
green; it may make 
quite a greenish blue 
at the upper right hand, 
but leave the rest full 
of fleecy white clouds. 
These will be indicated 
with delicate touches of 
the blue, not strong, 
but just enough to leave 
the whole a mass of 
broken, indefinite tints. 
This will make a charm- 
ing sky if rightly man- 
aged, but go to nature 
for the idea; study the 
sky at any and all times. 
We may not all see the 
stretch of moorland, or 
effects of water; but 
fortunately the sky is 
over us all. As op- 
portunity offers, make 
quick little sketches of 
clouds; try and catch 
something of the form 
and motion. The clouds 
are forever changing— 
they are never twice 
alike; and yet the vey 
effort to record what 
we see will help to fix 
the general appearance 
in the mind. If nothing 
else is at hand, this 
may be done with the 
mineral colors on paper, 
and such little mem- 
oranda, even if crude, 
are a great help to the 
memory ; they tell more than can be put into words, 
But to go back to our picture. At the extreme left, 
there may be the faintest flush of pink given to one side 
of the clouds lowest down; but it must be very little. 
Carry the line of distance along with the same color as 
the fog bank, but colder, and the latter will assume quite 
a violet tone. Work a little deep red brown into the dis- 
tant water, and blue into that in the foreground. Blend 
the cool gray of the distance into the water with short, 
upright strokes, suggesting the reflections. There will 
be no shore line. Work in just a suggestion of brown 
green in a few touches, to vary and warm the tone a lit- 
tle, and bring the same colors down as far, and quite 
across the point that runs out between the two bodies 
of water, using the short, upright stroke all the time, and 
varying the color constantly ; for the meadows at this 
time are full of mist, and all must be kept quite gray. 
Coming nearer the foreground, use a little more brown 
green, and a touch of moss green J. On the point 
strengthen the grass at the ground, but not at the top; 
let the gray here make the soft, irregular heads of the 


grass against the water beyond. Bring down the re- 
flection with the same colors. Then, on the near side 
of this water, make a broken sandy shore with brown 17 
and pearl gray. Carry this gray over pretty much the 
whole foreground, and break sunny yellow and brown- 
ish greens into it in places, and work out the leaves and 
ferns in the same manner as others that have already 
been given in this set. 

The birds are a dusky brown, with a hint of olive. 
Use brown 17 and pearl gray, with a little brown green 
for the top of head and back; shape up the rest of the 
body with a cool gray—pearl gray with a little black and 
brown 17; of course all outlines are to be kept soft, and 
the gray very delicate on the light of breast and throat. 
The'legs are black ; feet, yellow gray ; top of bill, black ; 
sides, yellow. Put in the long, straight shadows as indi- 
cated in the study. 

It seems hardly necessary to repeat the directions 
given so many times in regard to preparing the colors 
with balsam and lavender. Those who have worked 








and taking out every speck of dust. 

After a hard fire this should be a very soft gradation 
of cool grays, as the sky blue or pearl gray has gone 
through every part, and they will also establish the 
glaze. Strengthen such parts beyond the foreground 
as need it with the same colors used before, and then 
work out the pretty meady foreground with sunny greens 
in the lights, some soft browns, and cool shadows, but 
by no means cold, and the whole should have plenty of 
the original gray left. A few strong touches will indi- 
cate the grass beyond at the nearest point only. 

The birds have markings on the back of the same olive 
brown as before. The cheek and forehead are slightly 
reddish (a little deep red brown), the breast-is warm gray, 
and the wing couverts are warm chestnut ; the throat 
is white ; the underparts are barred with a dark gray 
or rusty black, making stripes running around the body. 

Remember to keep all detail soft, and fire lightly. 


THE PAINTING OF FISH. 





II1I.—SHAD. 

IN painting this plate, have a blue sky with soft gray 
clouds and a warm gray distance. For this, light sky 
blue and bronze green are needed, with a little black 
and warm gray in the clouds; the lights are warmed by 


a first coat of ivory yellow; this also makes the silver 
line of water beyond the island. Use the same grays jn 
the island, adding a little more black, with moss | and 
brown green in the dark trees, and moss green | and 
mixing-yellow in the lighter ones. The dead tree acainst 
the sky must be treated very delicately in grays, with 
the trunk only a little warmer. The grasses may have 
just a hint of golden brown. As this island is s dis- 
tance away, there must be nothing strong abo col- 
oring. 

For the water use sky blue, bronze green, and }jlack, 
with brown green just to warm it, and give a slight 
greenish tone; runinto moss green J, light sky | and 

black, and add hes 
of brown gre: the 
shadows of th aves 
to make that ny, 
greenish gray slu- 
cent color that carries 
the eye down into its 
depths—a color like the 
light in a stone, which 
is so hard to describe, 
as it is neither creen 
nor cold, but ful! of a 
subdued golden glow, 
as if it held the sun's 
rays imprisoned. |n the 
still water under the 


island there may be a 
little hint of reflections, 


showing the color from 
thetrees. There should 
be enough medium used 
to keep the colors open 
until the fish can be put 
in, so that all may blend 
smoothly together. 
The back of the fish is 
a cold gray ; in painting 
it use light sky blue, 
black and bronze vreen 
fading to white under- 
neath; a little olive is 
needed about the shoul- 
ders, which blends into 
a blackish purple gray. 
On top of the head, 
add a little deep, rich 
purple to the color used 


for the back. The sides 
of the head have a yel- 


low cast, and the under 

jaw is pinkish pearl, 

with blue pearl the 

gills. The iris is « dark 

crimson red ; the pec- 

“SHAD.” THIRD PLATE OF A FISH SERVICE OF FIFTEEN FIECES. BY CHARLES VOLKMAR, toral fins are luish 
(TO BE GIVEN MONTHLY UNTIL COMPLETED.) pearl and red; th: ven- 

tral pink violet, the 

dorsal fin and t'« tail 

from the examples given in the last threenumbers of The are blue gray, like the back, with black tips. The 
Art Amateur will have learned the necessity of doing scales may be indicated slightly about the should«: 5, but 
this, as also of drying the work just as soon as finished, no decided markings should be given on the tail o: 1 the 


distant fish. Above all, keep the outlines soft. Be care- 
ful to observe the form of the waves. C. E. BRAY. 





THE average would-be china-painter seems 0 be 
much disturbed by the doubt whether or not the «olors 
of various manufacturers will mix. We may tell } «that 
colors are made pretty generally alike. They com ‘rom 
France, England, Germany, and there are also many 
preparations made here in America—and hey « mex. 
It sounds like “the world do move.” One is as much a 
fact as the other. Select the pigments you prefer and 
experiment with them and their adaptability for iixing 
with other colors. Keep a memorandum of ail combi- 


nations, and the fewer colors you need for producing de- 
sired effects, the better. A good plan, perhaps, in paint- 
ing is to procure the colors to match the nationality of 
the china—for instance, Lacroix’s for French, Hancock's 
for English, and Miiller and Hennig’s for German china. 
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THE HOUSE. 
A BLL EANL WHITE BEDR¢ 0M. 


T is proposed here fo take an ordi- 
nary bedroom, leaving it as it may 
be in regard to structural details 
in the way of woodwork, mantel- 
piece, and windows, and make an 
harmonious effect such as can be 
worked out by any one industri- 
ous with needle and brush, and 
who can command the resources 
of an ordinary furnishing-store 
and the services of a village car- 
penter. The coloring proposed 

would be particularly suitable for 


a sunny room. The woodwork, 





including the mantelpiece, is to 


be painted cream white, the floor covered with blue 


denim Che light side of the latter must be matched in 


Then 
make a carpet of blue denim, using the heaviest quality, 
which costs zbout eighteen cents a yard. It will be 
found to wear well in a room occupied by one person, or 
where there is not much traffic. 


Cover the floor with the usual carpet-filling. 


Use the dark side up, 
and stitch the seams together very evenly, on a machine. 
The carpet should be stretched and laid by a professional 
carpet-layer. 

The dark blue will make an effective background for 
two or three of the inexpensive blue and white and blue 
and white and brown Japanese cotton rugs. A rug of 
white goat-skin, which is very inexpensive, would look 
well beside the bed. - 

For the buff 
curtains of cream-white scrim, madras or any simple 


windows use linen shades and sash 


cream-white cotton material. Make heavy curtains of 
blue denim, which can be drawn to darken the room 
when desired. Two widths of the material are needed 
Use the 
dark side for the body of the curtain, as it will be well to 


for each curtain, four widths for each pair. 


carry some of the floor coloring up against the wall. 
On the top of the curtain lay a band of the light denim, 
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Outline the 
edge with the cord, and work the second line in outline 
Make bunches of 
tassels of uneven lengths out of the ravelled cord ; bind 


the two edges and sewing them together. 


stitch in white linen floss, no. oo. 
them with blue cotton, and hang them from the corners 
and centre. A mantel scarf of this simple character will 
not only wash easily, but it will be found to be an effec- 
tive and quiet background fer the blue and white vases 
and bright bits of color that naturally find their way to a 
in our 


shelf. If such a Colonial mirror as is shown 


illustration is not easily obtainable, an_ivory-tinted 
Robbia's 
would look 


well hung over the centre of the shelf, flanked on either 


plaster bas-relief—say of one of Luca della 


Madonnas, or groups of singing children 


side by a couple of water-color drawings in white frames. 
Now for the furniture. 
bed. 


single bed with brass balls at the corners costs from five 


Buy a white enamelled iron 
This can be had in any degree of simplicity; a 
to seven dollars. Since these beds are not made to 
“tuck in,” 


which a bed is just as well without, I would use on the 


and as avalance is an opportunity for dust 


bed a simple dimity spread, finished around three sides 














INEXPENSIVE BEDROOM DECORATION IN 


decorating the walls. If one can get a cartridge-paper 


in the right shade of blue, that is good; but if this is 
not possible, the right effect may be obtained by tinting 
the walls with very light gray-blue paint. When this is 
dry, stipple over it a thin wash of indigo blue and 
turpentine. Use no white, as the blue must be kept 
transparent. It takes surprisingly little blue mixed in 
the tursentine-to make it blue enough. One should 
stand ind see the painter experiment upon a small 
surface before letting him cover the whole wall. He 
must ch the light side of the denim as closely as possi- 
ble. stippling is done very quickly if big brushes 
are us The effect, when finished, is much softer than 


the or. iary painted ‘wall. Leave a: space of twelve 


inches ound the top of the wall, for the frieze. Paint 
this ci. m white, or should cartridge-paper be used for 
the b of the wall, select cream-white paper. In 
either , decorate the frieze with the design given in 
the su nent pages; it is drawn to scale. Use a 
stencil, ' ttng the color washed over it match the dark 
side of nim; the picture rail finishing the lower edge 
of the ‘rice should be painted the same shade of blue. 
Let the cei ing be tinted a cream white, and use both 
Shades «: blue and also the white for the cornice members. 














BLUE-AND-WHITE, 


twelve inches deep, and cut out on its lower edge, as 


shown in the illustration, Sew this down securely and 
then outline the pattern with white cotton cord, no. 40. 
It costs seven cents for twelve yards. Run asecond row 
of the cord, following the pattern, about an inch above. 
Make tassels of alternate lengths of cord thirteen and 
eight inches, ravelled into tassels and bound with blue 
cotton. Carry the cord down the edge of the hem at 
the sides. 

If the curtains are to reach to the floor, then the lower 
band should be two feet six inches deep, and it should be 
finished in the same way as the top band, without the 
tissels. If the curtains only reach to the window-sill, 
the lower band should be eight inches deep. In either 
case let the band be laid over the body of the curtain, as 
the double thickness will make it hang better. 

Lay on the mantelpiece a board twelve inches deep and 
as long as the shelf. Take a piece of denim, cut it 
twenty-four inches longer than the board and twelve inch- 
es wider ; cut the stuff lengthwise, so that there will be 
no seam. Use the light side for the main part; lay over 
this the dark blue where the design indicates it ; cut out 
the edges in the shape given. These edges must be 


made firm either by buttonholing them or by turning in 





DRAWN FROM SKETCHES 


BY ELLA DU 


with white cotton-ball fringe, and for an outside quilt a 
cotton one covered with blue and white Japanese cotton 
crépe. I would also use this same stuff for cushions on 


the chairs, and for a table-cover for a small bedside 
stand, finishing the cover with tassels at its corners. 
Enamel the legs of the table with white paint ; it can be 
bought at any paint store, and I believe the directions 
for using it are printed on the cans. 

There should be at least one of those comfortable 
wicker chairs such as are sold at the Oriental stores, be- 
sides a more formal straight-back chair for the writing- 
table. 


structurally so well designed as the high-backed kitchen 


For solid comfort, perhaps, there is no chair 


rocking-chair, commonly called the Boston rocker. This, 
enamelled and cushioned, both on the seat and back, 
would almost take the place of a lounge, should the 
room be too small for one. If it is not, have a carpen- 
ter make a pine frame to fit the window, or if there hap- 
pens to be no window of the kind shown in our illustra- 
tion, then have a frame made six feet long, and with 
girthing stretched across the top to hold the mattress. 
Cover the two upright ends either with blue denim, or 
paint them white ; they simply serve as supports for the 


pillows. Put a valance of denim pleated in shallow 
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box-pleats around the lounge; edge the two-inch hem 
with white cord; cover the mattress with denim edged 
with cord, and fill the lounge with blue, and white, and 
brown pillows. Use the light side of the denim for the 
cover, and have casters on the legs of the sofa. 

Enamel the chest of drawers with white paint, and 
get three white-pine kitchen tables—the size that is three 
feet long. These tables are to be turned into a dress- 
ing-table, a writing-table, and a wash-stand. They are 
all to be enamelled and the legs decorated in the same 
way, so that one description will do for all. Before any 
painting is done, however, have a carpenter make a 
shelf arrangement as is shown in the illustration for the 
writing-table ; fasten this on the table, and then enamel 
the whole thing. When this is thoroughly dry, sketch 
on the designs given for the legs. Fill in the design witha 
thin floated wash of transparent blue oil paint. Runa 
brass rod across one division of the shelf. Hang a soft 
cotton curtain from this; behind the curtain, paper and 
envelopes can be kept. The lower right-hand division 
can hold pens and ink, and the remaining two sections 
can be filled with books. The top shelf can be used for 
bric-a-brac, and just here a brown jug filled with yel- 
low flowers would be very effective. Make a scarf for 
the table exactly like the mantel scarf, only reversing 
the arrangement of shades in this case. The dark side, 
used for the main part, will not only give variety, but will 
be a more serviceable color. Put a big blotter, backed 
and cornered with brown denim, on the table. 

The dressing-table, after the legs have been deco- 
rated, should be covered with a white linen cloth edged 
with lace, or lace and drawn work. There is enough 
ornamentation on the table and mirror frame to neces- 
sitate a plain cover. 

Have a carpenter make a frame from the dimensions 
given, and enamel and paint this according to the de- 
sign. It should be hung about seven inches above the 
table. Candle brackets can be screwed half way up its 
sides, if desired. Have a linen pincushion cover em- 
broidered in yellow, and use blue and china pin trays. 

The third table is fora washstand. Decorate the legs 
in the same way as thoseof the other tables. Have two 
or three heavy white Turkish towelling covers edged 
with a cotton fringe about six inches deep; this can be 
made out of knitting cotton. If possible, give up one 
corner of the room to the wash-stand, fastening a brass 
rod against the wall, around both corners, and about 
two feet above the stand. Hang from this a white lin- 
en splash-cloth, reaching from the rod to the surbase. 
The curtain might have a simple band of outline em- 
broidery worked in blue cotton, about six inches from 
the top. A splash-cloth of this size will thoroughly pro- 
tect the wall both about the basin and the jar. Place on 
the floor extending under the washstand a piece of blue 
and white, or black and white tiled oil-cloth, about four 
feet square. If the room is to be occupied by two peo- 
ple, and a screen is wanted, one can have either a sim- 
ple Japanese paper one, in quiet colors, or two sections 
of a kitchen clothes-horse enamelled white and hung 
with curtains of the Japanese cotton crépe, gathered in 
both at the top and bottom. 

The effect of a room worked out on these lines would 
be one of quiet restfulness—a result certainly to be de- 
sired ina bedroom. ~ ELLA Du Puy. 





WHEN, from any cause, wail-paper shows a spot of 
grease or oil, it is certain that the grease has penetrated 
to the wall beneath, and it is useless to re-paper it unless 
one is careful to take away the original paper and get 
the grease out of the wall. This may be done by means 
of blotting-paper and a hot flat-iron, after which, if one 
desires to make assurance doubly sure, he may put on 
for lining-paper a piece of the lead-coated paper gen- 
erally used for wrapping chocolate and tobacco, A 
special paste will have to be used for this and for all 
other occasions when it is desired to paper over metal. 
It is made by adding to ordinary paste a little nitric acid 
and boiling after having kept the mixture, stirred from 
time to time, for two days. When boiled, it should be 
thick, but clear; then add hot water until it becomes 
liquid, gum-arabic, and 
powdered sugar until it 
is again thick, in the 
proportion of five to 
one, and, at the end, a 
little more nitric acid 
may be useful. The 
exact proportions will 
vary a little. 


TALKS ABOUT EMBROIDERY. 





SUGGESTED BY THE ART AMATEUR DESIGNS FOR 
THE MONTH. 


THE needlework designs for the 
month are suggestive in themselves of 
many kinds of embroidery, and are 
adaptable in many ways for the dec- 
oration of various textile fabrics. 

The border rose design, with its 
scattered detail, can be used ona 
drapery or curtain or table- 
cover with very pretty effect, 
because of its sweeping grace, 
which will not be lost, but 
rather enhanced by the folds 
of the material. 

In selecting a design to use 
on drapery, one needs to bear 
in mind that harmony, be- 
tween the drawing and the 
folds the material is to take, is essential. There are 
some drawings which one instinctively feels to be out of 
place if the ground on which they are made is caught up 
or folded. They lose the relation of their parts unless 
the full surface is in view, or the parts may be so thrown 
together by the omissions caused by the folds as to 
make the effect even absurd. These mistakes can be 
avoided by selecting designs which are in themselves 
curving and flowing, and which are made up of parts or 
characterizing details not strongly contrasted in form 
with one another, so that these parts may fall together 
at any point without discord. An exception to sweep- 
ing curves may be made, however, when an entirely con- 
ventional pattern is to be used, as in the case of confined 
borders, for instance. The safe rule for conventional 
border designs is that the motive, or constituent part 
which forms the whole by repeat, shall be small in pro- 
portion to the folds the fabric is to take. 

The effect of scattered details of a design used as 
border or principal decoration has especial value. These 
units serve, as it were, in the first place, as illustrations to 
the complete design, calling attention to the component 
parts which are in it harmonized and related. They are 
also a short cut to the effect of elaborate decoration, and 
carry the idea of the embroidery over a large surface 
in an economical way, and again they relieve the monot- 
ony which is likely to be felt in large surfaces closely 
decorated by a design in frequent repeat. 

This rose-border drawing, with its scattered unit of 
design, will decorate a curtain or hanging beautifully. 

A square of white linen duck bordered with these 
roses worked in the rose pink and olive rope and roman 
floss, or even in the fast-color cottons, would make a fresh, 
pretty cover for a small porch or outdoor table. The 
silk and woollen art materials, such as Turkish satin, may 
be used for hangings or table-covers decorated with this 
design intended for less rustic purposes. 

With the ground color a medium olive green, the 
roses might still be worked in pinks and the leaves 
shaded from a tone about the same as the background 
to soft yellow in their high lights. The same tone of 
yellow ought to be used in the flower centres. It is im- 
portant that it should be the same, for quite as often a 
jar in color is felt because of ungraded shades of the 
same -color as through inharmonious combinations of 
different colors. A number of colors which are in strong 
contrast to each other may be laid close together if their 
individual keytone is regarded. For instance, red and 
blue may be successfully combined, in one way, by hav- 
ing the red modified to the terra-cotta shades by yellow, 
and the blue made slightly greenish by the same color. 
This principle of a key tone is one of the safest guides 
which can be chosen in combining colors for needle- 
work, 

Another pretty and showy result can be obtained by 
working the blossoms in white on a blue or buff back- 
ground, and shading them just a little with a pale green 
in harmony with the color used for the leaves. 











ee 


On materials suitable for curtains or covers, a heavy 
silk, twisted if a decidedly conventional effect is desired, 
should be used, but a double thread of filo-floss will 
bring out the study in a richer and more beautify| Way 
than any other material. 

For the direction or the slant of the stitches jin the 
blossoms, see those given for the rose border in the pre- 
ceding number of The Art Amateur. The centres of 


the flowers should be raised by a few stitches |aid in an 
opposite direction from those intended to cover (he little 
circle as last work. This dot should be a light »reen oy 
brown, and the indicated stamens should be wor«d with 
a stitch tightly twisted. Twisting the thread ciuses the 
stitches to take very pretty curves when they are forced to 
lay on a surface. To work the centres in this way, the 
threaded needle should be brought up close to © on the 
edge of the dot; then with the thread held tig!: ‘urn the 
needle until the thread is well twisted ; then s¢ t down 
at the upper point of the little line, holding it | d over 
one finger to prevent its knotting. Make t!. row or 
circle of stitches around the dot consecutivel, «jd all 
from bottom to top, so they will all take the sa: ~ diree- 
tion in their forced curve. 

The leaves of this design, being especially cring, 
should have their stitches slanted at a ve: slight 
angle with their edges. The stems should b: tlined 
before the embroidery is mounted on the fr. ne for 
working, unless the material is of a quality whic! should 
not be handled, as silk or satin. In such a cise the 
stem outline may be covered by couching upon it « strand 
of purse twist with stitches a little less than ai cighth 
of an inch apart. To do this work perfectly, ic cord 
must be held tight and firm to the line, and |: pt well 
twisted. The rays about the scattered blossoms iay be 
outlined or couched over in the same way with the 
purse twist. If outlined, those which terminate in the 
tiny bulb should have this bulb worked in long and 
short stitch as a small leaflet. If expressed by the cord 
couched on, this can be carried round in a continuous 
line. In any case, this purse twist should be brought 
up in its start through the material by a coarse needle, 


and finished by being carried through the material. 





A USEFUL, or valuable, or beautiful method in various 
departments of work has more than once been arrived 
at by an indirect process, or by a work done with quite 
another end in view. An obstacle in the way of some 
desired result often leads to discoveries and sometimes 
to inventions by the one who seeks to compass it. 
Manufactured fabric materials and threads, whether of 
silk, wool, or cotton, come to one who would use them 
for practical purposes often as very unsatisfactory “ raw 
material.” Raw materials they are in asecondary way— 
that is, as related to the intended decoration ; but they 
bear many limitations to this work because of the quali- 
ties put into them in their first manufacture. 

An example of one of these limitations which makes 
it difficult to plan for large covers, etc., is the width of 
most fabrics. A piece of goods is considered wie if it 
is twenty-eight inches. There area few “ art matcrials” 
which are woven a yard or even fifty inches, but these 
are not always suitable, and are often of inferior «ality. 

This little drawing, so complete in its parts .nd so 
prettily combined, suggests an idea which accom )lishes 
the end of enlarging, and at the same time de: rates 
and beautifies the piece. 

The design may be marked on a three and ©: e-half 
inch ribbon and embroidered according to the ‘ste of 
the worker, either simply or in solid work, if the «rticle 
is to be elaborate. It is close enough in drawin: ‘o be 


quite effective if outlined only either in the Ke: ngton 
outline stitch, or with a couched cord. When t's rib- 


bon is embroidered it can be used to join tog: ‘er oF 
cover the seams of narrow materials. An ex” ple of 

this idea applied may be described as a table-co 
A square may be cut from a width of terial 
twenty-two inches wide; then strips eleven inches 
wide, long enough to border the square, may |« had 
by cutting the material lengthwise in half. Th: ~. strips 
and the square may be themselves decorated w\1 em- 
broidery, and tii pieces 


joined as one whole 
by the ribbo band. 
The ribbon should be 
laid over the cdges to 
be joined, ani “ appli- 
quéd” with a cord oF 
gold thread on ihe two 


edges. 
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AppLiQue work has in some way acquired a very de- 


tracting reputation. It has been used in a careless way 
and to produce a showy effect by small expenditure of 
time and patience, and worse, it has been made a me- 
chanical means of needle decoration. Leaves and flow- 
ers cut out by the dozens from the same pattern are not 
likely to become very expressive when put together like 
patchwork blocks by a worker who has not originated 
them. ‘There really is not room for much personal ex- 
pression from the artist himself unless, having the-rules 
of handling in mind, original ideas help him to a certain 
amount of freedom which shall do away with the me- 
chanical effect. 

Appliqué embroidery is used a great deal as church 
needlework, and in this department is, perhaps, more 
artistically employed than in any other. Its value is in 
the fact that it can be seen ata distance, the effect being 
just as good as solid embroidery, and the work very 
little in proportion. But 
it also bears close exam- 
ination when carefully 
done, as it may be beau- 
tifully as well as strongly 


executed. 





This © Rose of Sharon” 
is a familiar and well- 
known design in eccle- 
siastica! embroidery. It 
may be worked solidly in 
beautit colors, or it may 
be brousht out according 
to the folowing directions 
in silk appliqué : 


A heavy satin is the 
best mat:rial for this work. 
A goo’ quality of satin 
ribbon can be used, as it 
is less expensive when 


small fivures are to be 
cut out than satin by the 
yard. ‘ihe shades should 
be selected with the same 
care as embroidery silks. 
The combination of pink, 
one shade, and three 
shades of green is gen- 
erally used in this study 
with Japanese gold thread. 
The design should be 
transferred to a heavy 
paper. On the reverse 
side of this drawing paste 
pieces of the satin, the 
pink over the rose and 
the dark greens over the 
large leaves, the lightest 
shade over the small leaves 
and buds. A flour paste 
should be used, and when 
it is dry cut out the paper 
and satin together with 
Sharp scissors, following 
the outline of the drawing 
with great care. Cut out 
the stems also in the pa- 
per only, so that the de- 
sign will be complete. 
Now mount this pattern 
on the tightly stretched 
ground material, and fasten it firmly down with small 
stitches, following the entire outline. Draw the outline 
of the stems around the paper, then cut away this paper. 
In cutting out the rose, disregard the sepals ; these, with 
the little stem leaves, are to be embroidered. 

When the device is firmly fastened down, the lines of 

the drawing which fall within the rose should be traced 
in with 2 brush or pencil. 
_ The leaves may be tipped with long and short stitch 
inadouble thread of green filo. The edges of the 
flower petals which curl over should be embroidered in 
lightest pink, and may be even more effective if thrown 
out by a row of deep pink stitches under them. 

=mbr. ler the sepals, and in this way the petals will 
be define’ near the centre. The centre dot should be 
embroidered, and radiating lines from it may be carried 
Over the petals in regular rows of different lengths. 
These stitches should be made with sewing silk, and 
at be very firm and tight. A few pink stitches on 
the sides of the buds will break their surface, and sug- 


gest a promise of opening. Lastly, the entire outline 
should be edged with two strands of gold. Remember 
that the upper outline of the rose petals when followed 
falls within, and leaves the outer edge embroidered, not 
gold-bordered. The stems should be expressed in gold. 

Two ways of working the initials, continued in the 
supplement this month, have been described in pre- 
ceding numbers. A third may be suggested by the 
above instructions for appliqué work. The letters 
themselves may be beautifully “ appliquéd,” and their 
decoration embroidered. The combination will be very 
satisfactory. The edges should be finished with gold 
thread or purse twist. The scroll decoration of the 
“G” and “J” will be best expressed by fine outlining ; 
two or three rows laid close and always in the same di- 
rection will give an almost solid effect to the work. 

The leaves of the laurel wreath need to be embroid- 





CORNER IN THE STUDIO OF GEORGES CLAIRIN, 


ered with a very fine needle and single thread, begin- 
ning with the rows at the top of the letter, and work- 
ing each in succession down. 

It is always better to embroider toward finished work 
than in the opposite direction. This rule is especially 
illustrated in the wheat, where one row of grains touches 
the next. When the series of grains next the stem is 
embroidered, the next row can be more satisfactorily 
worked than by commencing at the top grain. 

Little hints of this kind may be given really as rules, 
for they are the result of experience. 

L. BARTON WILSON. 





WALL-PAPER, if placed too near a stove or other 
source of danger, can be rendered incombustible by an 
application of alum dissolved in water. After applying 
a coat of the preparation the paper must be allowed to 
become quite dry before putting on another, as the 
colors of the paper will run if it be made too wet, 
Three or four coats are sufficient. 


COLOR HINTS FOR INTERIOR DECORATION. 


IT is generally admitted that the entrance hall toa 
house should have a cheerful aspect, and heavy effects 
and dark colors are therefore to be avoided, as a rule. 
Plain cartridge paper of a deep creamy yellow or buff 
tone is especially suitable where the exposure is a 
northern one, as it gives a sense of light and warmth 
which is very desirable. 
garlands in pale old red goes well with this, and the 
ceiling should be tinted ina lighter toneof cream. Light 
terra cotta is also good, and the border to go with it may 
have a hint of pale green, with the ceiling in a lighter 
shade of the terra cotta. These colorings are suitable 
for any exposure, 

If possible the floor of a hall should be of hard wood ; 
but if this is not feasible, stain and shellac it, and lay a 
square rug in the front and a long narrow one at the side, 


An eighteert-inch border of 


but by no means cover the 
whole space with a carpet. 

For this purpose Turk- 
ish rugs are most suitable, 
not only because of their 
richness of texture, but 
for their great durability, 
which makes them really 
in the end the cheapest 
thing for the purpose. 
Still, both Brussels and 
Wilton carpets come in 
such good tones now that 
they are often made up 
rug-wise, and at small ex- 
pense ; for a while they 
serve their purpose very 
well. 

A deep terra-cotta rug 
in two shades would har- 
monize with the decora- 
tions just suggested, as 
would also one in a mix- 
ture of tans and reddish 
browns. 

For a drawing-room, 
pale yellow, pinkish gray, 
and sage green are each 
and all desirable colors for 
the walls. For summer 
especially, a green tone is 
charming; particularly if 
the furniture of the room 
has ebonized frames, 
Sheer green-silk curtains 
at the windows would 
add to this pleasing effect, 
and black teakwood 
stands and ebony tables 
scattered about, with a 
black fur rug or two, 
would serve to accent it. 

If pink is the color cho- 
sen, the paper may be 
either plain cartridge in 
pale tints, with a sten- 
cilled frieze of white gar- 
lands, or the pink ground 
may be covered with a 
rambling design in white 
or silver. 

The furniture of a drawing-room looks well covered 
in the Turkish manner (no wood-work visible), and in a 
pink room, pale pink brocadeor even pink corduroy made 
in this way would look well. In a pink drawing-room 
recently seen, even the frames of the mirrors were 
concealed with velvet to match the prevailing color ; but 
this cannot be commended. 

For the floor, an Axminster rug with a light ground 
covered with a design of flowergin pale pink would form 
a good foundation. Whatever color is chosen, however, 
the chief point is to have furniture and other decorations 
harmonious, too great a mingling of tones as well as 
a crowded effect being a mistake in a room of this 
character. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde’s drawing-room, which has been 
much written about, is in tones of gray green with white 
furniture, whose portable cushions are of sage green, and 
the only pictures on the walls are etchings, which were 
chosen because they harmonize so perfectly. 

M, F. HARMON, 























BOOKS OLD AND NEW. 


SOME DEFECTS OF MODERN BINDINGS. 


EVERAL times of late we have 
called attention to. the artistic 
beauty of the designs on the 
cloth covers of*moderately priced 
books issued by our publishers. 
America leads the van in this re- 
spect, England being onlya toler- 
able second, and France and 
Germany nowhere. But, strange to say, while the covers 
of books were never more beautifully decorated, the 
practical work of the binder was never so ill performed as 
at present. Cloth has been in use since the first quarter 
of the present century, and some of the earliest speci- 
mens of such bindings are still in excellent preservation. 
The present writer has before him a copy of one of 
Pickering’s ‘‘ Diamond Classics,” printed in 1824, and 
said to be the first books covered in cloth, and the lit- 
tle volume is as sound as though it had come from the 
binder yesterday. But many modern books have passed 
through his hands which have come to pieces in a few 
weeks. Again, the older cloth bindings, when they have 
grown shabby, can usually be replaced by leather ; the 
modern bindings in too many instances cannot. The 
binders practically destroy the books under pretext of 
preserving them. A book comes from the printers in 
sheets, and the first work of the binder or his assistants 





is to fold them. ‘This is now commonly done by a fold- 
ing machine, usually with sufficient accuracy, ensuring 
margins of the same width throughout the volume. 
Certain French books, printed on hand-made paper, 
show very irregular margins, but that is not the fault of 
the binder. The blame is to be laid with the publisher, 
who, having chosen a certain form for the book, then 
chooses a paper which will not cut or fold to that form. 
Hence, in each section, there must be some pages con- 
siderably larger or smaller than the average. It is in 
the next and most important process of sewing that the 
tricks of the modern binder begin to tell. When he 
does not use that abomination, steel wire, which in a 
short period of use cuts the book to pieces, he only half 
does his work, The proper sewing of a book is not 
quite so simple a matter as it may appear to one who 
has not considered it. The sections, that is to say the 
folded sheets, are laid in order, the back touching a 
series of strings or“ bands,” held in an upright frame. 
They are sewn to those bands, the thread being passed 
around each band, and being carried from section to 
section, back and forth, continuously, until the book is 
complete. This, in cloth or paper-covered books, should 
really constitute the binding, the cover being, in fact, 
what it is technically termed, a “ case.’ 
fore, be perfectly well done; but the custom is. other- 
wise. As arule, either a single piece of coarse muslin 
is used instead of the bands, or the sections are nicked 
with a saw at the back to receive the bands, which 
therefore show on the inside. This permits ’running the 
thread ina straight line, passing between the paper and 
the bands instead of being sewn through the section 
and around each band and back into the interior of the 
section again. This, of course, implies a great saving 
of labor, but the book, instead of being bound, is merely 
tacked together, and is irretrievably injured by the saw- 
ing operation. But this is not all. If there are inserted 
plates, they are not sewn with the sections, but are mere- 
ly pasted in; and it is becoming usual to ‘paste in the 
two end sections also instead of sewing them. In wire 
sewing, the wire only holds the sections together. A 
book so “ bound” necessarily goes to pieces rapidly ; and 
as the sections have been weakened by the sewing, and 
by the further practice—wholly unnecessary—of beating 
or crushing them to forma round back—it is difficult 
to sew again and bind the book properly. The sewing 
should be done so that it will not have to be done over 
again, and the cloth case, which is made separately, 
should be attached simply by pasting or glueing on the 
end leaves, so that it can be stripped off without injury 
to the book itself. A full section of blank leaves should 
be sewn with the rest of the book at beginning and end, 
for use in the permanent binding. A cloth-caséd book 
if well sewn should last in good condition, as we have 
seen, at least a century, and it should then be possible 
to clothe it in leather without resewing it. 

But a really valuable book should be permanently 
bound from the first; and perhaps there may be this to 


It should, there- 


say for the practices described that they insure the quick 
destruction of much worthless literature and force read- 
ers to put into permanent bindings those books that they 
really wish to keep. But the book buyer should not be 
taken in by the usual binding or half binding in calf or 
cheap morocco. This is commonly only a sham. A 
properly executed binding should be sewn as already 
described. It should then be beaten to secure a slight- 
ly rounded back and make the grooves into which the 
boards are to fit. The ends of the bands should be run 
twice through the boards, forming strong and elastic 
joints, and effectually binding the book to its cover. The 
book should now be pressed (not rolled nor beaten) to 
reduce its bulk and make it more solid ; and the boards 
being still movable, the edges of the leaves may be cut, 
and marbled or gilded. The leather is then to be pre- 
pared of the proper size and shape, and pasted to the 
back and boards. Hollow backs should not be used ; 
and with the stiff modern papers the solid, inflexible 
backs of some French binders are out of place. These 
are made by glueing leather, vellum, or parchment over 
the back of the book before covering, and with soft 
paper, such as china paper, they are to be commended. 
But with hard, sized papers it is ditficult to open. a 
book so bound so as to read in it with ease. The leath- 
er should be worked over the bands so as to show their 
projection on the outside of the back. But in practice 
these bands are often ones simulated, the real bands be- 
ing let into the nicks made by a saw in the sections. 
This fraud, for such it is, can be readily discovered by 
examining the sewing. The best leather. is morocco, 
made from goat skin, and the best “ levant’’ morocco is 
now made in Paris. The graining is artificial, and is 
wholly a matter of taste ; but fine-grained leathers take 
gilding better and are less liable to scale and split than 
the rougher sorts. Some cf the best old morocco bind- 
ings are so smooth as to be mistaken for calf. With 
straight-grained morocco, much affected by English 
binders, the colored surface is very liable to peel off, 
giving the book an unsightly appearance and exposing 
the leather to decay. The best bindings now made are 
the work of amateurs, and in this, as in other branches 
of art industry, the dishonesty and poor workmanship 
of the average artisan practically leaves the field to the 
amateur, and assures him, as soon as he acquires a rea- 
sonable degree of skill, of all the work that he can do, 
at good prices, ROGER RIORDAN. 


GREEK VASE PAINTINGS, a handsome folio, beauti- 
fully printed, is a selection of forty-three representative designs 
from vases of both archaic and classical style, with an historical 
Preface by Mrs. Jane E. Harrison and an Introduction by Mr. 
D. S. McColl. It was time that a new publication of this sort 
should be issued, for the older works on the subject are both out 
of date and very high priced. The present work does not pre- 
tend to give a complete account of Greek ceramics. There are 
in it no examples of pre-historic pottery. But the plates include 
many examples of the early black-figured style, some of which are 
ingeniously compared with similar, later designs on red-figured 
vases. The majority of the plates have been chosen for their 
artistic interest. ‘They include several beautiful signed designs, 
as the well-known *‘ Judgment of Paris’? and ‘*‘ Dance of Mzx- 
nads,” by Hieron, from cups in the Berlin Museum, the 
‘* Artemis and Apollo,” by Brygos, from a cylix in the Louvre, 
and several charming designs by Euphronius from vases in the 
Louvre. Miss Harrison’s Preface deals with the manufacture of 
vases, their dates, and the difficulties of interpreting the designs 
when these deal with mythological subjects. Her remarks on the 
latter point are illustrated by a curious series of drawings illus- 
trating passages of the Odyssey, the story of the sirens, and the 
escape of Ulysses and his companions from the cave of the 
Cyclops. The plates are mostly from archzological publications 
of recent date, but a few new photographic illustrations show 
how the designs actually look upon the vases, a matter of some 
importance, for a design very often looks well upon the vase 
which loses much of its decorative appearance when developed 
on the flat paper, The frontispiece is an excellent reproduction 
in colors of a charming polychrome design of Aphrodite on the 
Swan, (The Century Co.) 


“Is THERE A SECOND RENAISSANCE OF PAINTING 
WITHIN SIGHT ?” asks Baron Alphonse de Pereira-Arnstein, in 
the title of a little pamphlet which deals with the tempera paint- 
ing of the great masters and the necessity*of its revival as the 
only means of assuring the durability of modern paintings. It 
is a fact that art has often gained more from a new technique 
than from a new subject, and the author does not perhaps as- 
sume too much when he hints that a rediscovery of the tempera 
processes of the medizval and early Renaissance painters is likely 
to result in a second Renaissance. This discovery he claims to 
have made as the outcome of a long course of study of ancient 
pictures, and experiment with various materials. The knowledge 
so gained he has turned to practical account in the preparation 
of colors, varnishes, and canvases, and the best evidence that his 
investigations have he ad merece good fruit is to be found in 
the published recommendation of these products by artists like 
Messrs. F. D. Millet, John La Farge,and Robert Blum. His 
pamphlet starts with the assertion, which no well-informed per- 
son will seek to controvert, that “ paintings of the old masters 
which excite our admiration by the splendor of their well-pre- 
served colors were produced in a way totally different from to- 
day’s practice.” After a short historical sketch of the technics 
of painting, he gives a circumstantial account of his own re- 
searches, which have been in part anticipated, at least as regards 
their aim, by that strange genius, William Blake. That aim is 
to avoid the cracking and discoloration to which modern paint- 
ings are so liable by a return to the practice of tempera painting, 
not, however, in the ordinary manner, but by a process which he 


a 
describes at length, and which depends on the use of his < 
prepared vehicles, fixatifs, and varnishes. By their mea 
claimed, either the matt effect of pastels or the depth 
parency of oil paints can be produced at will, and absolute 
manancy assured. Among the illustrations are two pages a 
specimens of the neutral tones used by the old master, which 
were composed of certain Italian earths, deposits of which hay 
been discovered by our author, There are also severa! pjates a 
tracings of oil and size cracks from modern paintings }), Makart 


pecially 
DS, it is 
and trans. 


and others, and ancient paintings by Barbarelli, Muril|« Herrera 
and Lucas Cranach. The latter pictures, painted with » cize te. 
dium, show only minute and superficial cracks, affecti: very lt 
tle either their appearance or their stability; wii the ojj 
cracks are long and profound, and, in the case Makart’ 
‘** Cleopatra,’’ seem to threaten the complete ruin of picture, 
The little treatise is certainly well worth reading by ar: 1., deco. 
rators, andamateurs. (The ‘ Union” Printing Offi tuttgart, 
Germany.) : 

THE PORTFOLIO Monograph for May has fo: subject 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and includes a biographica! Critical 
sketch by Mr. F. G. Stevens, who was one of Ros: 


friends and an original member of the Pre-Rapha: Beatin, 
hood, and many illustrations from Rossetti’s wo, Amon 
these are photogravures after the ‘‘ Venus Vertic: Dane 
on the ‘*‘ Anniversary of Beatrice’s Death,” ‘* Proser; and the 
pen drawing for ‘* Found,” the painting of which |- owned 
by Mr. Bancroft, Jr., of Wilmington, Del., who a wns the 
“ Lilith,’ of which there is a phototype reproducti: he text 
Among the other illustrations is one of an early; -and-ink 
sketch reminiscent of Coleridge’s ‘* Genevieve,” thi: vinal of 
which belongs to Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and 1 iuctions 
of some of the little-known designs for the ill-fate eriment 
in the Union Room at Oxford. In one of these the | r’s wife 
appears as Guinevere, and Sir E. Burne-Jones (a' time a 
young man untitled and unknown to fame) as Lai: There 
are several reproductions of pen-and ink sketches, + f them 
caricatures, and a humorous composition, ‘‘ Dr. J: at the 
Mitre,”’ done evidently under the influence of Holm unt’s re 
alism. Mr. Stephens’s text adds nothing to what wa- -enerally 
known about Rossetti, but the illustrations give his nm. graph a 
value beyond that of any other published account of ©: _ painter, 
The editor, Mr. P. G. Hamerton, and the public ar be con- 
gratulated on the change of form of The Portfolio, whic .as made 
it possible to print such papers as this separately, an a shape 
to be separately bound. Many who might hesitate (\ ubscribe 
for a miscellaneous publication will be glad of the tunity 
thus afforded to obtain well-written and beautiful! istrated 
works on subjects that specially interest them. (\M illan & 
Co.) 

THE WHITE CROWN and Other Stories, )\ | Jerbert 
D. Ward, cover a wide variety of subjects, and are ¢ one as 
clear cut and distinct as a cameo in treatment. Son) o! them 
are highly exciting, and nearly all are interesting, alt! ough one 
must regret an occasional atmosphere of wild improt ty that 
will be apt to offend the reader’s sense of artistic ;). portion 
** The White Crown’? and “A Romance of the |} :ti:"—the 
former allegorical in its way—are told with admirable «implicity 
and power. Of the remaining six tales, ** The Semay ore” and 
‘* The Missing Interpreter” are the most successful. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 

OVERHEARD IN ARCADY, by Robert _ bridges, 
Readers of Life have long been familiar with the weekly col 
umns of vigorous and entertaining literary comment over the 
signature of ‘* Droch.” The charmingly original little cssays of 
the imagination under the above title, in which the principal 
characters of a number of well-known authors of to-day are made 
to discuss their creators with characteristic frankness, wi!! be re- 
membered with especial pleasure. There is a wealth of scholar- 
ly and effective criticism between the covers of this slender vol- 
ume, although Mr. Bridges has chosen a vein of incomparable 
lightness and daintiness. The novelistswho have inspired these 
clever sketches are Howells, James, Aldrich, Stockton, Davis, 
Crawford, Kipling, Meredith, Stevenson, and Barrie. ‘| he illus- 


trations by Sterner, Attwocd, and Herford are of som what un- 
equal merit. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.) 


THE FLOWER OF FORGIVENESS, by Flora Annie 
Steele, gives the titleto a collection of sixteen stories of East 
Indian life with which she is so thoroughly familia.. Full of 
poetic charm and grace, they are almost too subtle and exotic 
ever to become widely popular, Mrs. Steele evinces t!coughout 
a very keen sympathy for the natives as a downtroddet) jace, ac- 
customed to scant justice at the hands of their British co: juerors. 
We have read with marked pleasure the tales entitiec ‘* The 
Flower of Forgiveness,” ** The Footstep of Death,” aid ‘* Lon- 
don?’ (Macmillan & Co., $1.00.) 

A PoEt’s PORTFOLIO: LATER READINGS, !\y Will- 
iam Wetmore Story, enables usto renew our acquaii! ice with 
that interesting and most soulful pair known as ** He «iid She.” 
The charming young woman evinces the same unqu. \ified ad- 
miration for everything that ‘*He’’ says or writes, wh h results 
very naturally in many “first readings” from the p::tfolio on 
the part of the poet. There is also a full measure of |». ight con- 
versation provided, which only occasionally waxe resome. 
The criticism and comment here and there on ar -: finity of 
topics is oftentimes original and clever in the extren — 

\ame, 


the lyrical effusions we have enjoyed ‘‘A Leaf, 
Date” and “ Paint Me the Murmur of the Brook.” ghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 


TAINE’S MODERN REGIME, Vol. II., trans.ated by 
John Durand, brings to a close the library edition «‘ ‘he histo- 
rian’s works published by Henry Holt & Co. In his; face, the 
translator gives a general account of ** The Origins « : Contem- 
porary France,” and endeavors to supply the synthe: .:| view of 
the country as forming part of the modern world »' ‘ch Taine 
contemplated, but left unwritten. According to him Taine re 
garded the rise of modern societies as involving a cha .e asgreat 
as that from the Roman Empire to the feudal States 0! lie Middle 
Ages. This change has been brought about by the “ogress of 
the positive sciences, which, having first changed t- common 
ideas of the world, are now, through the new ideas, | ‘ermining 
the reorganization of human society. France, as « nized by 
Napoleon, is behind the age. It is afflicted by politi: stability, 
because, everything being referred to the State, 1 important 
change can occur in any direction without a change « the polite 
calsphere. There is little capacity for spontaneo| ssociation 
for the same reason; and the decline of family spi'''. which is 
also due to it, is held to account for the low birth-1 But the 
more marked these evils are in France, the more like » ‘he French 
are to become fully cognizant of them, and in cot of time to 
remedy them. The present volume examines th. :clations of 
Church and State in France since the first Nap: r - ae 

red wi 


French public-school system. The latter is com; 
English and American systems, and its defects pointed = 
Throughout the volume, the writer gives his pre!erence to 
untary rather than authorized associations, and he arcues forcibly 
against compulsory State education. (Henry Holt  ©0., $2.50) 
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Information is wanted concerning the ownership of ihe book-plates given at the top of this page. Correspondents 
will please refer to them by the numbers attached to them. Subscribers desiring the identification of specimens in their 
collections will please consider themselves at liberty to use our columns for that purpose. Great care will be taken of plates 
entrusted tous for reproduction, and they will be returned to the owners in as good condition as they reach us, By thus 
presenting fac-similes, we are confident that identification of unknown ex-libris will be much easier than by mere descrip- 
tions of the plates. 















































EX- LI B R | S don, Ex-Libris, altogether. Moreover, why, in these days, Farmington Monthly Li- : ; 
. should a man not steal a coat-of-arms as well as any other coat brary 2... eeseeeeeeee rBor........Conn,....... M. Bell & T. Lee. 
—and have it altered to fit ? . — : sincenidniae 
“5. That heraldry, in connection with the cultivation of Ex- en Village ee ore 
BOOK-PLATES IDENTIFIED. Libris, is an obscure study. We are glad to announce, on the Farrington, Lavinia M....1830.....---...+++- 
authority of a prominent devotee on whom the cloak of prophecy Fauquier, Francis......... 1760...... , eo 
. IN re ard to the anonymous book-plate, No. 6, Mr, _ fell at the last meeting, that the Society will soon be foremost Fendall, Philip Richard... 1835.---..-. oD palenuwal 
Henry Ecnest Woods, of Boston, writes: ‘‘ I think Mr. Carson, among its learned fellows ; and when that happens, perhaps Fenn, Catharine..... ... «.- «-+.+0+0: peseseeeeeees ae 
ob investigation, will find that he is in error in ascribing heraldry will be taught in the Board Schools. : a Rowxswes seennewews peneenes oo ae sat aang 
ae the {amily of Newenham, as their arms bear three demi- “6, That the Ex-Libris Society collects ancient anecdotes. “ David Dudley... ....185>...-...-, anal 
lions (couped) argent, while No. Gis distinctly three demi-lions It gives them away—gratis—at its meetings, being rightly of ee Ss ontons Be eeeteas 
erased or. The crest, too, in No. 6 stamps it as of Harrison, the Opinion that they will do more to attract popular attention to the tC eee Dee acans : : 
; Newenha:: crest beinga demi-lion between wings. ‘movement’ than any amount of learned disquisition. Fish, Augustine H., M.D.1850... ....Penn.... .3 Varieties, 1 with- 
a ve ‘ ; 2 , ‘*7. That book-plates are called Ex-Libris because they are . ; _* out name. 
4 OF th: queries that appear in the June issue, Mr. cut or torn out of books.” - Hamilton pais sectiewicxiecle WF sictems 
y sail . a OWOTG 2c. cccccccecs seece sovessesecere ose 
Henry E=sest Woods identifies: a. Fiske, John M......... 5 Siteieanaecmangasl ney 
‘ No. 16. bearing the arms of Pocklington, of County Notts and . —< ae eh... 
. Cumberlu. id, England (granted 176r). ' CHECK LIST OF AMERICAN BOOK-PLATES, __ | eer Va. 
No. 19, ‘he arms of Turner, of County Norfolk, England. Fitzharris, Rev. John.....1950. 22... seeeeeeess 
; Asto No. 17, he says: “Tt may, perhaps, be the book-plate of COMPILED BY HENRY BLACKWELL. Flint, 7 eee +1810... ----Conn. serene : e 
y the Trinit: cian Priory at patng or tp as —— York, —_ [Begun in the May number of The Art Amateur. ] Floyd, John.........+-+.. BEES. ose cree Va.wereres ooeT waa S Saar 
( hic ) ve uses the arms (with the lion uacrowned) of the a . ‘ —— 
d which I be‘eve = gin ie > <saeaaene: Dalrymple, Rev. Edwin A.1840..... .. eee Fogg, Dr. J. S. H..... eee eee 
’ ape E arls of Cornwall, ancient Lords of Knaresborough, — w= 870Gcccc.. Mans. ... .. We furd]. Foot, Ebenezer............, .8800.. ’'N. ¥. ... .... Maverick. 
as in this e. = a ae rn er ee - 
*“* Richard Henry ..... CR cccccse wae em ~ 
oe , Py . r — 0 BFPO. cove  wgue> aan VDTON 2OOK PL eS 
t A S1TIRE ON EX-LIBRIS COLLECTING. SCTE ac. ne. c00e. ccs BIND. c00.000 a! soe N. H[urd]. COLONIAL BOOK-PLATES. 
5 : . ~ vs Davenport, Isaac.......... GD ewcance Wiedennssawes ‘ . . — 
; Our ‘London _contemporary, — The Artist, having et ART EE a A i ee JAMES MorkrIs, of New York. Style of plate, Chip- 
. watched tie proceedings of The Ex-Libris Society at its recent Davis... .............++- WD 05 s<sBs sass sss pendale, (See June number.) 
: annual meeting at “* Robert Coulton...... ne a 
St. Martin’s Hall, I acs-00-6 SEUBs inc <in ™ pecenss .(H. Dawkins.) B ENJAMIN 
’ . 5 . Ferre are Gee ..- J. Smithers. f ee Ne 
declares, with mali y ; Ne 
2 cious ne that it is Deane, Samuel. Dated 1795..Maine........ KIssaM, a New 
y ry gree, oo De Blois, Lewis........ .. eet Mass.........N. Hurd. Yorker, about the 
d now in a position - Thomas Amory..1850........Maine. ...... middle of last cen- 
1 to correct _ = Denny, By the name of...1850........ Sg EES Mathews, Pitts- tury. Engraved 
SE oS burg. by Dawkins. This 
sions : “ a OS etecae “es =e “a 
‘“y. That’ an Ex- De Peyster, Frederick.....1780........  aeeaiate P. R. Maverick. plate is one of his 
— a - - aster, ‘Shes best ; it is achoice 
5. Libris is a book- Derby, Martha...... re jvcae eee 
plate. This is a se Dering, Thomas... .. Datel xyes.  sccevcwss N. Hurd. example ~ = 
= — ; - De Witt, Richard Varick............. Nu ¥ .csccccee Chippendale 
ve rious, and quite un- Dexter, Arthur ........... CR cindne | nse buenecned “ style, omitting the 
of founded mistake, i ere Dated 1795..Mass......... figures at either 
al restingapparentlyon Dickinson, David... .....  * Ssh cttin sneeen side, and which in 
le the malpractices of Dill, John E., Boston..... SOD oc. cccdMBseccesese th “Phy lat ids 
e- certain of the an- Dinwiddie, Robert.... .. iiccuesine Tt .ckvbe<aseds MS plate acds 
“i Reet Sin aaaen te RR ee co sn ccnlorscnes 4 pees greatly to the 
; cients, who seem tO Dolbeare, “‘Benjamin.... .. istorscis | ees beauty, and shows 
I have invariably muti- Dole, William P a re mF what an Ameri- 
le lated their Ex-Libris Dove, Dr. I., Richmond. 1840 ; can engraver has 
se by attaching with “ Samuel E., Rich- done in producing 
is, glue to each of them MOR.....-- eroerssoeee 1850 something trul 
Ise some trivial and un- Drake, William Walker. ...1840 § y 
D- necessary volume. It Drayton, of South Carolinar800 handsome, 
: 2 - a - 
is a matter for gen- “ oe. Middle EDWARD 
eral congratulation Temple : er Pathan ae PENINGTON, born 
he that we have at last Duane, J: ; icacnccss SS ee in Philadelphia, 
passed out of those Dudley, Joseph... aeantbpite Dated 1754--Mass icceean® . 1726; died there, 
ot dark ages, and no longer dream of desecrating our treasures by Dumeresque, Philip. . ...1770.......- MN aeeeeeees Hurd, 1796. An_ inter- 
a placing them elsewhere than in the albums of duly initiated and meg ate Cee -abadae og tebeores esting specimen of 
- reverent collectors, i , . Dunlop, james, Dcostnentan Sica “aia an ornamental border plate, a style much in vogue in America 
ac- _“‘From which also it easily follows that the possession of an Duvall, Gabrielis.......... Dated 1778..Md ..........F. S[parrow]. toward the end of the last century and the commencement of 
a Ex-Libris by no means involves or is concerned with the acqui- Dyckman, J.G, (initials in this. (See June number.) 
he sition of a library—indeed, the happy owner will do wisely to keep , —_ cece s ang ae see N. 
e ims : ne 7 sendin o nenti Jyckman, States Tis. .1840.......- . 
himself and it far from books of all kinds ; always excepting the le ~ ates Morris ae EDWARD ANTILL, of New Jersey ; date of plate about 
text-books and oth bl f his soc Larle, ‘Yhomas...........+ 5B90..00.. me 4 I 3 . 
$ and other publications of his society, Edwards, Isaac N 1790 ; style of plate late Chippendale, (See April number.) 
“2, That the Ex-Libris need be a work of art. On the con- eee ee ee : saith Rit e ~ . 
- natn “adele - - onathan.. ...1750...... 
trary, a plausible imitation of bad drawing is considered quite a “ William Embur , : ' —_— : “hs 
; athe ‘ , _ b 2 a N. ¢ > > ME -oinia., le . = 
ll- mark of taste and originality, as is alsoa device in which lies Elam, Samuel.... .......... ” Sees : RALI H W ORMELEY, oe Vane Plate in the € hip 
ith cunningly hidden some laborious pun on the owner’s name. Eldridge, William .............+2..+++ se pendale style. (See June number. ) 
a” Happy, indeed, is he whose cognomen is capable of two puns— Eliot, William H eoaetensed 1840. Be a -M __ f Vireinis S | f lz Chi . 
ad- + they put him on the Council and call upon him at the Public Ellery, Benjamin......... a7ao. -. - R.1.....-.+40 JAMES MILNER, of Virginia. Style of plate, Chippen- 
ilts Meeting ' Elliston, Robert .......... Dated 1725..N. Y......... dale. 
! ry rn is 
on “3 That an Ex-Libris is made for its owner. The fallacy fymerson. William. 2 agapaaats a initia i ‘ , ; 
: P s " iam... oe BRED. cov cuss OEE thle . . ” ele re . 
on- of this has already been suggested ; and, in practice, as soon aS Erving, re ee ae SINCE the first part of our Check List was published, 
ne. produced, copies are circulated among his 400 fellow-members, “ es Seeiccss oc eee at we have received a score or more additional names. These we 
of in order to duly advertise the possessor as a man without taste, -Eustace.... ....... ere Dh, Wivvtin iron : shall reserve until we have published the rest of the present list, 
mg humor, or a library. _ “Col. John S, Key.1805 ......- mr ove vaocll CE, and then we shall give them as a supplementary list. We shall 
: “4, That ‘heraldic’? Ex-Libris should be correctly blazoned song Paes iy sees a seeeeees ~~ te tteeee be pleased to receive further additions and corrections. 
on, with the arms of their owners, which of course is a manifest ab- ise oe” vane ~~ RENEE ee af ‘ a Se aetiigs _— 
surdity, inasmuch as it would deprive many pushing and enthu- Ewing, Joho......... oe rHE Ex-Libris Journal has begun a department simi- 
siastic officers and members of their trade-marks—we beg par- “ Maskeil Ewing]. .1780 ey gees j lar to our own, for the identification of anonymous book-plates. 
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TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


“ THE SHEPHERDESS.” 


THE student who intends to work from nature in the 
fields will find our picture by Chialiva very useful as a prepara- 
tion for painting sheep. The open-air effect of sunlight upon 
water is also suggested, and the figure of the young shepherd- 
ess may very well serve as a natural pose in which to place the 
living model. We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs, Bous- 
sod, Valadon & Co, for the privilege of reproducing this picture 
from the original in their possession. 


IN OIL COLORS, 


Select a canvas the desired size (one third larger if preferred), 
and make a careful drawing of the general lines of the composi- 
tion. Be sure the girl’s figure is right, and the legs of the sheep 
are in their places before you begin to paint, as sheep are not 
easy to draw. The colors for the sky are permanent blue, white, 
a little light cadmium, madder lake, and a very little ivory black. 
The distant trees are painted with antwerp blue, white, yellow 
ochre, a little cadmium, madder lake, and raw umber; add 
ivory black in the cooler tones near the water, and at the ex- 
treme left. ‘The water, with its reflections, repeats all the colors 
of the sky and trees, but with the addition of more raw umber 
and yellow ochre in the local tone. Paint the pinkish-gray roof 
of the house with a little vermilion, yellow ochre, white, and co- 
balt, adding raw umber and madder lake in the shadows ; the 
very least bit of ivory black is used in the cooler touches, 

For the foreground sand, we mix light red, white, yellow ochre, 
a little cobalt, and raw umber, adding madder Icke and ivory 
black in the purplish shadows. In fact, it would appear that the 
artist has used very nearly the same colors in different combina- 
tions throughout the whole canvas, varying the proportions to 

- suit the values, This gives a certain effect of unity, which, how- 
ever, must not be exaggerated, or it will become monotonous. 

Paint the local tone of sheep with raw umber, white, yellow 
ochre, light red, and a little ivory black; in the half tints use 
permanent blue and madder lake with the other colors; and in 
the shadows, burnt sienna, yellow ochre, and permanent blue, 
with ivory black and madder lake in parts, The hoofs and girl's 
shoes are touched in with bone brown, cobalt, and light red. 

Paint the sand with warm, fresh color, using vermilion, white, 
yellow ochre, ivory black for the local tone, and adding madder 
lake, cobalt, and raw umber in the shadows. For the girl’s blue 
dress, mix antwerp blue, white, madder lake, raw umber, yellow 
ochre, and ivory black. Paint the apron with the same colors, 
omitting the blue. 

The purple cape is painted with madder lake, permanent blue, 
yellow ochre, and raw umber, with the addition of light red and 
ivory black in the shadow. For the flesh, mix yellow ochre, 
white, vermilion, raw umber, and cobalt, adding light red and a 
very little black in the shadows, 


IN WATER-COLORS, 

A rough paper will be most effective in painting the sheep if 
transparent washes are used. With the opaque colors the paint- 
ing may be carried out asa decoration upon almost any texture, 
provided a solid foundation of chinese white is laid under the 
color upon the material, and white paint mixed with all the 
transparent colors, rendering them opaque. If the size of the 
whole design is reduced it will form a pretty decoration for a 
hand-screen painted upon silk or russia leather, 

The list of transparent colors needed will be as follows : For 
the sky, mix cobalt, yellow ochre, rose madder, and a very little 
lamp-black. 

The trees are washed in with cadmium, rose madder, a little 
prussian blue, and lamp-black for the local tone; use for the 
shadows, sepia, light red, and antwerp or prussian blue, and paint 
in the delicate tree trunks with lamp-black, light red, and cobalt, 
These colors of the foliage are carried over into the water, 
though here more cobalt is used, and touches of vermilion and 
yellow ochre are run into the pinkish touches in the ripples. For 
the local tone of the water, run in a wash with yellow ochre, 
lamp-black, cobalt, and rose madder, adding the details as sug- 
gested in the colored plate. A broader sweep of the brushin the 
front of the water will be more suggestive of water-color treatment 
than so many small touches. For the foreground sand, wash in 
the local tone with yellow ochre, vermilion, sepia, and cobalt, add- 
ing rose madder and lamp-black in the shadows ; touches of light 
red and cadmium are broken into this tone later. These colors 
will also serve for painting the girl's flesh andcap. For the hair 
and shoes, mix sepia, yellow ochre, and rose madder, witha little 
cobalt in the half tints. Paint the mantle with light red, yellow 
ochre, and cobalt, adding sepia in the shadows. The blue dress 
may be painted with cobalt, cadmium, rose madder, and sepia, 
with the addition of lamp-black in parts, For the white apron 
in shadow, wash insome yellow ochre, lamp-black, and rose 
madder, with a touch of cobalt in parts. Keep this tone flat, 
taking out the light at the side with blotting-paper. 

Having carefully drawn the sheep in their places, wash them 
over with yellow ochre, a little vermilion, and sepia, adding co- 
balt and rose madder in the half tints later, and use lamp-black 
in both high lights and shadows with the other colors, The 
hoofs and brown touches in the eyes are painted with sepia, co- 
balt, and rose madder. Keep the washes broad and simple at 
first, adding the details later with a small, pointed camel’s-hair 
brush, 

IN PASTEL, 

It would be not only good practice in drawing for the student 
to enlarge this subject about one third, but this size would enable 
one to find more room for a free use of the crayons in carrying 
out the smaller details in the sheep and also in the figureof the 
woman. To make an exact copy, or one of larger size, select a 
medium rough paper or pastel canvas, avoiding too finea grain 
or texture, and draw in carefully the principal features of the com- 
position, using a light reddish brown pointed crayon for the pur- 
pose. Only draw what is necessary as a guide to the color ; for 
example, place the horizon line at the opposite bank of the river, 
and draw this in with a light red crayon; find the line of shore 
at the right of the foreground, and carry this line directly across 
the canvas through the sheep, and across the woman’s knees ; it 
wiil be easy to cover this line afterward, and will be of great as- 
sistance in placing the figures correctly. Having thus establish- 
ed the planes, draw in the principal outlines of the trees, house, 
the distance and pgense in the foreground, not forgetting the 
little boat at the left. Begin with the sky at the top, and paint 
this freshly with gray blue and pale pink over yellow; then 
come down to the trees and rub in light gray over pink at the 
right, pale green, yellow and dull blue in the foliage at the mid- 
die, adding touches of crimson in parts, Rub in the roof with 
crisp touches of-pink over gray using for the lower part a warm 
tone of gray blue. Next put in the local tone of the water, using 
gray green, yellow pink, and pale blue gray ; do not put on the 
lightest touches until the canvas is all covered. Now take up the 
sand in the foreground, using pink over yellow, with gray over 
red in the shadow, and touches of dull blue and brown added in 
parts. Remember always not to rub fogether any of these tones 
until the canvas is all covered. The sheep are rubbed in with 
pale yellow gray over pink in the lights, gray over light red in 
the shadows, and with blue gray in the half tints. In painting 
the girl match the colors of her dress and mantle with dull blue 
and purple; rub in a dark warm gray tone for the apron, and for 


the face and hands use yellow and pink, with gray in the shad- 
ows. A red brown crayon is used for the hair, with pale yellow 
in the high lights, A touch of warm red is added in the cheeks 
and the bow on her hair, and is also rubbed into the hands and at 
the ankles where the flesh shows, 

Rub all these tones together when the canvas is covered, and 
with finely-pointed crayons carry out the smaller details, follow- 
ing throughout the colors suggested in the original study. 





SWALLOWS, 


THESE cliff or eave swallows are distinguished for 
their lustrous steel blue and bright chestnut tints. Their tails 
are deeply forked, their wings are long and pointed ; and their 
clear-cut outlines are most exacting. For oil painting, the 
palette should be as follows; vandyck brown thinned with 
turpentine for laying in the general shadow tint; cobalt, emerald 
green, rose madder, indian yellow, and white for the varying 
tints that have been called by the general name lustrous steel 
blue, without reference to the changeful effects of light. The 
bright chestnut about the heads and throats wants burnt sienna, 
rose madder, and cadmium. In finishing the plumage, vandyck 
brown of ordinary consistency should be used in the shadows, 
and black should be added to the strongest lines. In the distant, 
neutral-tinted birds, cobalt, white, and a little rose madder should 
follow the first thin shadow tint, and burnt umber should be used 
in a dainty way to perfect the shadows, This color may also be 
used to advantage in finishing the wings and tails of the large 
birds. The background requires cobalt, white, naples yellow, 
rose madder, and cadmium yellow, Although the outlines of the 
swallows are sharply cut, they must not be hard or heavy, If a 
background is painted first and allowed to dry, it must be 
brought thinly upon them and freshened up with poppy oil be- 
fore they are painted. 

WaATER-COLOoRS,—The background will require new blue, 
rosé madder, and cadmium yellow. If washed on first, the upper 
sky tints of blue and rose madder will make rather than mar the 
birds, and may be carried over all except the orange or chestnut 
tints. The dark brown plumage would not be injured if the cad- 
mium were washed over it first, but that of a light bluish tint 
would be ; that must be reserved for a first wash of new blue and 
rose madder, All the brown shadow tint may be laid in with 
raw umber and rose madder, the bluish wash being spared where 
it is necessary. Some of the deepest lines may have ivory black. 
In finishing the plumage, strong new blue must be laid over the 
first wash in some places, and verte emeraude is the best green to 
use, with a little cadmium yellow, in others, where the lustrous 
steel blue changes to green, Rose madder and cadmium yellow 











DESIGN FOR A CARVED WRITING-DESK, 
(Published for F. H.) 


will give the reddish tints about the heads and throats. The first 
light wash will sufficiently qualify the white markings of the tails 
and the white lines on all the quills; they must afterward be 
carefully spared. The quills want deft handling ; for although 
they are decided, they are delicate. The close-lying feathers 
that are soft in texture must be painted in broadly, Good-sized 
brushes should be used as far as practicable. 


DIRECTIONS for working the designs given in the 
supplement for embroidery will be found on page 38 of this 
number, under the heading ‘‘ Talks About Embroidery.”’ 


SUGAR-BASIN AND CREAM-FUG (CALLIOPSTS). 


THIS flower, by its airy, graceful form and manner of 
growth, adapts itself to almost any grouping, and its wonderfully 
rich coloring would harmonize with any scheme, however elabo- 
rate, The flowers themselves are in various shades of color, from 
golden yellows, from the palest to the richest, and deep velvety 
crimson maroons, at times so deep as to be almost black, and 
without a hint of yellow; again with the least golden edge; 
others about equally divided, and others again all yellow, with only 
the dark centre, and a touch of crimson at the base of each petal. 
The stems are very delicate and of a light green and often red- 
dish-brown color—a rich bronze color, like the calyx and the 
little round buds. 

Light coffee color could be used for tinting the sugar-basin and 
cream-jug ; or if something more delicate is preferred, use maize 
color. The handle could be the same and clouded with gold, or 
with brown 108, The flowers will be drawn first with carmine 
(water-color) and the ground color cleaned off, the carmine show- 
ing through, Lay them in with mixing-yellow, and strengthen 
with silver yellow, leaving the tips light. The centres and also 
the markings at the base of each petal are made with deep, rich 
purple, laid over the yellow (but not mixed with it), making a 
deep rich maroon, The centres are powdered with tiny dots of 
yellow. The leaves. are painted with moss green, with a little 
touch of brown green, and the stems and buds with some brown 
108 and deep red brown, Gild the rim and base. 





VASE DECORATED WITH SWEET-PEAS. 


SWEET-PEAS, like pansies, are so varied in themselves 
that they suggest all sorts of lovely combinations, and the ques- 
tion is toknow which to choose—purple, lilac and crimson, pink, 
mauve, white, and even yellow. But, after all, perhaps the real 
sweet-peas that every oneloves are the dainty pink and white ones, 


een 


A quiet color for this vase would be turtle-dove gTay + or j 
might be light ivory yellow at the top, shading into brown A 
at the bottom ; or chrome water green, fading to white at the to, . 
or celadon darkened with green at the bottom. The leaves have 
a gray light. Put them in with pearl gray and moss green aftes. 
ward working them up with moss green, brown green, and in 
the deepest shadows a little green 7. Make the stems clean pe 
true, givirg them a touch of brown green on the shadow side 

f the flowers are to be pink, give a delicate wash of carmine 
and model them up with a gray made of carmine A and apple 
green, with a fewstronger touches of pink afterward. - 

The decoration at the top and bottom would look very rich 
if put in with raised paste, and afterward gilded. 


THE GAME PLATE and the third plate of the Fish 
Service, by Mr, Charles Volkmar, are described under “ China 
Painting.” 





BOWL FOR CHINA PAINTING. 


A PRETTY scheme of color for this bowl would bea 


delicate lavender. Use for it two thirds of fusible lilac, and one 
third of light sky blue, and for the inside deep red Wn, used 
very delicately. Add to it a very little flux anda tou-h of thick 
oil, besides the usual balsam and lavender used in ; airing the 


color for tinting. This will prevent it rubbing off a/\c; firing, 
The flowers may be of a cream white, or they m 
lined with the most delicate lines of raised paste. 


be out- 


& centres 
should be formed of tiny dots, and the stamens with « ite se 
This, when gilded and burnished, has the effect of tching i 
gold, and is very rich, The rim should be gilded ; the base 


clouded with gold. 


CANDLESTICK FOR CHINA PAIN? / NG. 


THIS can bea very pretty arrangement in !lue and 
white. Tint the top and base a delicate turquoise | , and the 


band around the centre a light ivory yellow, which | make a 
cream white, Qutline the flowers with delicate li) f raised 
paste, also the dots and connecting lines. These mus: ' perfect- 


ly straight and of uniform size. The flowers can e a little 
color in the centre, leaving the ends of the petals \' ite. The 


dark color at the back, representing the calyx, is « rown, or 
brown green. 

The various bands of ornament on the top and }..se should 
be of raised gold, with blue and white enamel. 

Gild the raised paste, and apply the enamels afic: the first 


firing. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GELATINE MOULDS FOR PLASTER CASTING. 


J. B.—To learn to make gelatine moulds for casting 








plaster requires almost an apprenticeship. For one who has 
never seen the work done it is very difficult to follow written 
directions. 

Take one pound of gelatine and soak it in water watil it has 
absorbed as much as it can—four or five hours is about the length 


of time it stays in the water. Then apply a gentle heat untilit 
is thoroughly liquefied. Should an elastic mould be required, add 
four and one-quarter ounces of treacle. This must be well mixed 
with the gelatine while hot. Should a solid mould be wanted, 
omit the treacle, and add powdered chrome alum—one ounce to 
one ounce ard a half. The alum prevents the gelatine from be- 
ing again dissolved in water. If a saturated solution of bi-chro- 
mate of potash be brushed over the surface of the mould and 
allowed to dry thoroughly, then exposed to sunlight for a few mir- 
utes, the mould will become so hard as to be unaffected by water. 

Another method is to procure the best glue in the market, place 
it in plenty of cold water, and let it soak for twenty-four hours, then 
take it out. The water it has absorbed will be sufficient to melt 
it by heat (hot-water bath), When melted, mix as much thick 
glycerine as you had glue. Keep the composition in the bath 
until all the water is about evaporated, or until you have left 
about as much as the weight of the dry glue and the glycerine to- 
gether would amount to. This composition of glue and glycerine 
will never dry, and a mould made of it can be used over and over 
again. 

The glossy surfaces given to plaster by different firms are trade 


secrets. We give, however, several methods by which you could 
get such a surface. Dry the plaster thoroughly and cover it with 
the best linseed oil, just warm. Then lay it aside. ‘Take it out 


again in twelve hours, and dry it in a place free from dust. The 
work looks like wax when dry, and it can be washe« without 
injury. 

Bees-wax dissolved in spirits of turpentine and app!'ed when 
sticky, then polished with a soft, clean brush, makes another 
good surface. 

Shellac varnish gives a good finish, if properly applie:’. In the 
first place, it should be thin—-half a pint of shellac ve: nish and 
half a pint of wood alcohol is the right proportion. Apply it 
with a wide camel’s-hair brush that has been well beat: 1 to free 
it from loose hairs. Go over the surface, carefully jc ning the 
brush marks, not lapping them one over the other. Two or three 
coats may be given until the desired effect is obtained. 





OIL,WATER-COLOR,AND TEMPERA PAI. TING. 


“ Darsy.”—When an oil painting is finished 2nd dry, 
the French retouching varnish is used to bring out the . lors. 

While painting on a canvas, if the colors dry in fi. m day to 
day, ruba little poppy oil and siccatif de Courtray ove the sur 
face before beginning again, ; 

Academy-board will be more satisfactory if prepa: in the 


following way : Cut the large sheet into panels of conv. ent size, 
and rub each one over with a coating of burnt sienn. and tur 
pentine. This gives a ground color something li) a cedar 
panel, and will prevent the paint from peeling off or b. ering, as 
it sometimes does without this preparation. After tl cademy- 
board is thus treated it may be used in the same man: ras Call 
vas. Only small ‘studies should be made on this bo. |, as very 
large pieces are liable to warp. 

READER.—The materials for painting wi.: Baron 
Pereira’s colors are very similar to those used for oi painting. 
For decorative work the colors are admirable. Once ~ay paint 
with them on canvas, wood panels, or academy boa and they 
may be bought moist, in tubes. The permanence the pig- 
ments isa great point in the employment of this 1 hod, In 
asking for the Pereira colors, it should be remembere: , however, 
that there are two kinds : the tempera colors, with «| « deep and 
rich tones which remind us of the works of the old m.-<‘ers; and 
the majolica colors, which, being prepared with sie — 

t tones 


composition, enable one to produce such a series of | . 
we all admire in the mural decorations, for instance, of Puvis de 
Chavannes. The agents for the colors in this country are Pick- 
hardt & Kuttroff, 98 Liberty Street, New York, ‘They do not 
sell them at retail, but should you mention The Art Amateur in 
writing to them, they doubtless will tell you the name of the 
dealer in your city who keeps the colors, and will forward you 
the printed directions for using them. 
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READER.—There are two methods of painting in 
‘colors—the transparent and the opaque. The transparent 
ae lors which come in tubes are those generally in use. 
—_ — be rendered ofague by simply mixing chinese white 
Thésthe transparent colors upon the palette ; less water is used 
vith this method, and the handling resembles toa certain extent 
3 technique of oil colors. 
In the transparent method, the colors are fl vated over the 
r in washes, a great deal of water being mixed with the 
pan No white is used, but the paper is left clear for the high 
Fiehts or thinly washed over with a tone. 


H. S.—(1) There are very few flowers suitable for the 
prush of the amateur painter that have not been shown among 
our color studies during the past few years, The numbers of 
The Art Amateur in which they originally appeared in most cases 
are out of print, but fortunately only in a few instances are we 
unable to supply the color plate. (2) Hints about painting sev- 
eral of the flowers you mention are given by Miss Patty Thum in 
the present issue of this magazine. A very simple little water- 
color study (16x744) of nasturtiums is no, 232 of our catalogue. 
The large color study of water-lilies, by Maude Stumm, to which 
Miss Patty Thum refers, is no. 159 (21x8). The price is 30 cents. 
By an oversight, the illustration of this beautiful water-color 
study was omitted from the catalogue. 


E. P.—An article on “‘ Home-made Canvas” was given 
in the December, 1893, issue of the magazine. 

W. P.S.—The Cassell Publishing Company publish 
“Trees, and How to Paint Them in Water-Colors,”’ by W. H. J. 
Boot. |e method is simple and direct. 


F. M. —Raw sienna is likely to turn dark with time 
rather than fade, Madder lake is a most reliable color, and will 
not chai in any way. (2) The retouching varnish is used to 
bring out colors after the painting is finished and dry. It ismore 
than any of the other varnishes, and can be renewed 


satisfact f be : 
; desired without injury, It dries very quickly. 


as often 


TLE CLEANING OF AN OIL PAINTING. 


H. P. {.—(1) To clean a picture properly is often a 
iter of washing it carefully with warm water and a soft, 
fine spoi But if it is necessary to take off the varnish, that is 
atedious »eration, to be performed by careful rubbing with the 
finger. * ‘aetimes the varnish will not come away by rubbing. 


simple m 


In that cx--, itcan be partly removed by covering the picture 
with rec petroleum, and at the end of twenty-four hours 
dredging | with finely powdered chalk to absorb the petroleum. 
After an r twenty-four hours the whole is to be removed with 
warm W and an old linen rag. This operation removes only 
the surf, f the varnish, which, if it does not crumble under 
the fing iust be a fat varnish, in which case it is difficult to 
remove i! .ompletely without removing some of the painting al- 
so, Inc -c the painting itself should be very dirty under this fat 
varnish, i. will be necessary to give the work to a professional 
picture-cl-:ner, who will proceed as above, but with more skill 
than an u. practised person can be supposed to have. (2) When 
a picture |..s suffered from repainting, the paint can be removed 


with benzine, or, if the work is on stiff panel, with a sharp knife 
or eraser. 





HINA AND GLASS PAINTING, 


SiR: (i) Will you kindly tell me what to use of the 
Lacroix co\ors for tinting the borders of plates in that soft, fresh 
green whie!, combined with raised paste and gold, is used on 
many of the bordered plates at Collamore’s? I do not under- 
stand using (he powder colors. (2) Please tell me how much flux to 
use with the color you may suggest, if any. Where can I find 
conventional designs for raised paste and gold to separate the 
green border from the white centre of the plates? (3) Iam go- 
ing to paint an ice-cream set, and would like it in one tint, with 
the design of raised china around the edge in gold and our coat- 
of-arms in the centre. Would you combine raised paste and gold 
with the coat-of-arms, and would it be prettier to paint the arms 
in their own colors, or outline in gold only ? (4) What color would 
you advise to tint the set in Lacroix colors ? I am very fond of 
green, but thought possibly it might be prettier not to have too 
many of the sets green. I have the oyster plates in green and 
gold, and thought of having an entrée set in green border raised 
paste and gold, and another set of little individual bake dishes 
tinted green, with gold® What do you advise ? 

I am just commencing china painting, and find your magazine 
agreat deal of help. I have files of the numbers for several 
years, and have taken many valuable notes from them in a book 
which I keep for the purpose, besides having copied many of the 
colored studies in oils for years, 

(5) Ihave not found any directions for the clover and violet 
cups and saucers of your last issue. Will you kindly give the 
directions ?. Let me add before closing that I consider your 
magazine the most valuable ever published ; it is so complete 
and reliable in every department of art. 

B. T. S., West Fifty-eighth Street. 

(1) The color you describe is Coalport green. They make a 
specialty of it at Wynne’s art store, 65 E. Thirteenth Street, West. 
Our valued contributor, Miss Brady, tells us that she has fired 
successfully a color called ‘‘sap green,” that is very nearly the 
same thing. But it comes in powder for dusting on ; it must be 
well ground, then mixed with thick oil, and thinned with turpen- 
tine, Pra cally, it is then a ‘‘tube color,” for it can be stored 
in a wide-mouthed bottle, and used as any other tube color. 
It will pro ably need no flux. The real ‘‘ Coalport green’’ 
at Wynne's comes ready for use. (2) There was a good de- 
Sign in raised paste given in the last issue of The Art Amateur, 
and if you will look through your file you will find numerous de- 
signs for glass decoration, some of which, with a little change in 
arrangement, should surely suit your purpose. (3) If the coat- 
of-arms is to be used, 
by all means paint it 
i its proper colors 
and metals. Use no 
gold excep/ where it 
belongs, “The laws of 
heraldry a: very de- 


finite on is point. 
(4) It is b: t to have 
all the plate~ and dish- 
es of the re-ular din- 
her service ./ one col- 
or; those entrées 
andicecrea’; might be 
M some ple ising con- 
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Cream, deep :ed brown 
ape n (there 

Note <iven for 
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S. R.—The treatment for the cups and saucers de- 
signs which we published in the supplement last month was 
unavoidably crowded out. ‘The directions are as follows ; 

Clover Leaves.—First sketch or trace in the design with 
india ink, If a tinted ground is desired, now is the time to 
do it. Some color may be selected that will harmonize well with 
the green of the leaves, or a faint shade of the same green will 
look well. Use chrome green and yellow-for-mixing, which will 
produce many desirable shades. The deepest accents should be 
added with brown green. Paint and shade the stems with same 
colors. Be cautious with stems, Avoid making them too thick 
or too thin, and, above all, try to make an unwavering line, and 
not an uneven, hesitating line. Fire before putting the gold on. 
The scroll work on bottom of cups may be done with raised 
paste (for the first firing), then gilded, or may be done with gold 
alone after firing. 

Violets.—F ollow same general directions as for clover leaves, 
using violet-of- gold for the flowers. There are two shades of vio- 
let-of-gold, one ‘‘ deep,” the other ‘‘ light,” the former of a bluish 
tint, the latter quite pinkish. Either may be used, or evena 
judicious mixture of both, They take a carmine (or strong) fire. 
Use silver yellow for the centres, and deep red brown for the 
tiny speck of red inthe centre. The same greens for stenis as in 
clover design. 


E. T. K.—(1) With the following (Lacroix) mineral 
colors you can paint almost any flowers : ivory yellow, silver 
yellow, yellow ochre, carmine no. 1, capucine red, red brown, 
brown 4, grass green 5, apple green, brown green 6, black green 
7, chrome green, blue green, victoria blue, violet-of-gold, violet- 
of-iron, and ivory black. (2) ‘* Essence de Graisse” is only the 
French for ‘fat oil.”” You can easily make it yourself. Hang 
up a bottle holding, say, an ounce of turpentine, from which the 
cork has been removed ; suspend it out of doors, ina place as 
free from dust as possible, and in a few weeks you will find that 
the spirits will have evaporated, leaving fat oil only, 


H. H.--Use the Dresden colors for such delicate 
work, For the flesh take pompadour red with a very little ivory 
yellow. Lay in with tinting oil, and stipple with a flat-end stip- 
pler. Stipple a little more red into the cheek. Shade with blue 
green, yellow brown, and pompadour red mixed. Work up for 
the second firing in the same colors. For the golden hair of 
your cupid, use yellow brown ; for his wings, make a pearl gray, 
with deep blue green, yellow brown, and just a touch of black. 
For the pink scarf, use rose pink shaded with the gray mixed for 
the wings. After the first firing put in the background. Mix 
turquoise blue with tinting oil and one-third flux ; blend well with 
the pouncer until the shade is sufficiently pale. 


SUBSCRIBER.—(1) Glass can be fired in any of the 
portable kilns, but the temperature, of course, must be much low- 
er than that required for firing china, (2) The ‘* keramic test 
rod,” invented by F. E. Hall, is also the easiest practical appli- 
ance for determining the heat for decorated glass. The neck of 
any small glass bottle (the bottle itself broken away) will doin 
place of the china thimbles or ‘‘trial pieces’? made to use with 
this rod. On the test piece, paint a tiny spot of any glass color. 
When the kiln becomes hot, draw it out for examination, and 
stop firing as soon as this color has glazed. 


A VALUABLE RECIPE FOR PYROGRAPHISTS. 


S. T. B., “Subscriber,” and others, who ask what is 
the best polish for burnt-wood etchings, are given the following 
recipe, which hitherto has been a secret of the best-known pyro- 
graphic artist in this country, to whom we are indebted for the 
information : Apply a thick varnish to the wood and rub it down 
with pumice-stone ; apply varnish again, rub it down as before, 
and so on, repeating the operation two or three times, until the 
desired polish is obtained. The varnish should be very thick be- 
fore it is applied, and should be allowed to dry. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED, 


H. O.—Some unscrupulous dealers use fumes of sul- 
phur for the purpose of imitating the appearance of old silver. 


IN answer to S. H., who asked in the March number 
where he could get a copy of the ‘* Horse Fair,” by Rosa Bon- 
heur, I would remind you that a very superior reproduction was 
issued with the Christmas number of ** Judge’’—for 1888, I be- 
lieve. F. P. KELLER, Monongahela, Pa. 


J. S.A, who asks what paper is best for “ Chalk 
Talks,”’ is advised to get cartoon paper, such as architects use. 
This can be procured in Jarge rolls, and is very wide. The col- 
or is light brown, and either chalk or charcoal drawings can be 
made on it. It can be procured at the large artists’ material 
stores, 


HoRTON.—It was an ancient trick of French and Ger- 
man metal-workers, and is well known to collectors of old silver, It 
consisted in simply subjecting the metal to the smoke of a wood 











SCROLL DESIGN FOR WOOD-CARVING, 


fire for a considerable period, which produced a fine yellow 
patina, easily mistaken for gilding, especially in imitations, pieces 
only partially gilt, or parcel-gilt, as the term is. Age, of course, 
adds to the chances that this sort of fraud may pass without dis- 
covery, unless one is on his guard. 


F,. M.—The Art Amateur has published no study 
answering to the description given. A study of “raw onions 
tipped out of a basket’? would be more suitable and more pictur- 
esque on a wooden kitchen table, than placed upon a white cloth 
flanked with a castor of ‘‘ vinegar, pepper,” etc. If the onions 
were piled up in a blue-and-white delf platter and partly cut in 
slices, the table-cloth and castor might be also arranged if de- 
sired. A colored fruit cloth would be more interesting here than 
one of white damask. 


E, J.—The trade of the artists’ materials dealer is by 
no means so modern as is generally supposed. Not only is it 
certain that even in Charles II.’s time pigments were made for 
sale and for artists’ use (this the diary of Mrs. Beale’s husband, 
quoted by Walpole, proves beyond dispute), but the old hand 
books for the use of painters often refer to colormen, in the 
modern sense of the term. ‘ The Art of Painting in Oyl,”’ by 
John Smith, 1705, frequently mentions colormen and brush and 
pencil makers. Again, there is authority for saying that Knelier 
set up one of his servants as a colorman, 


W. O. B., a subscriber in Alabama, writes to us as 
follows: ‘In ordering $75 worth of casts to-day from L. 
Castelvecchi, of 143 Grand Street, of your city, I mentioned 
that his advertisement in your journal brought him to my atten- 
tion. I write this merely because I am aware that publishers like to 
know when benefits accrue to advertisers.”’ It is not so much that 
publishers like to know when benefits accrue to advertisers as it 
is that the advertisers themselves like tangible evidence that ‘ ad- 
vertising pays,’’ and that of course means future “ benefits” to 
the publisher. May W. O. B’s courteous example find many im 
itators, 


D.—A pretty covering for the keys of a piano may be 
made from écru linen or fine felt cloth. The decoration of 
sweet-peas would be pretty arranged lengthwise, as if the blos- 
soms were strewn along the keys. Mix turpentine with the oil 
colors, and paintthinly. A strip of soft chamois skin edged with 
a fine crimson silk cord all around is also suitable forthe purpose 
and may be decorated with a long spray of red honeysuckles. 

A. C. A.—The Art Amateur drawing studies from 
the cast were given in the December, 1892, and January, February, 
and March, 1893, issues. The series of Life Studies was begun in 
the May, 1894, issue. 

A. D. asks: “‘ What became of the artist Willard, who 
painted ‘Yankee Doodle,’ exhibited in Philadelphia in 1876 ?” 

This reads somewhat like aconundrum, Canany of our read- 
ers answer the query ? 


ART NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE SCHOOLS OF THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART, 





THE exhibition of students’ work of the season of 
1893-4 by the schools of the Metropolitan Museum, which was 
opened on May 26th, was one of the best school exhibitions of the 
year. It included drawings from the antique, drawings and 
paintings from life, sculpture, paintings of still-life, and architec- 
tural drawings and designs. In the antique class, presided over 
by Mr. Herbert A. Levy, what struck us as the most promising 
drawings were those by Miss E, O’L. Cohalan, which showed a 
good feeling for line and masses, The Avery prize, of $25, was 
awarded to Mr. T. W. Conklin. In the Life Class, Mr. H, 
Siddons Mowbray instructor, we could not see that there was any 
really good work shown. The drawings of Miss Henry, to whom 
has fallen the D,. O. Mills prize of $50, discovered a refined sense 
of color, but very little appreciation of form, Those by F. L. 
Hoyt are much better drawn and are satisfactory astocolor. In 
the Still-Life Class, Mr. J, Carroll Beckwith teacher, the brace 
of pigeons painted by Miss I. A. Lyons, which has taken the 
Pinchot prize of $25, is neatly handled and refined intone. A 
better sense of relations is displayed in the painting of a bit of 
Mexican or Spanish pottery by E. Wilna Mockridge. By far the 
best work in this section of the exhibition is that of the modelling 
class taught by Mr. Herbert Adams. There is considerable 
promise in the modelling of the head of Giuliano de’ Medici after 
Michael Angelo, in two figures of models from the life, and ina 
head of a lady by Mrs. A. W. McCahill. 

The class in Architectural Drawing, under the instruction of 
Mr. George D. Bartholomew and Mr. Seth J. Temple, showed a 
large amount of excellent work. Restricting our remarks to the 
best efforts in original design, we find the following worthy of 
notice. A design for a monumental column by Mr. H. Bernard 
Ayres is supposed to take into account the conditions of a site at 
Stony Point. It provides for a double flight of steps, enclosing a 
fountain, and leading to a terrace, from which asingle flight leads 
to a second terrace, on which is placed an Ionic column in bronze, 
with figures, flanked by two fountains, A somewhat similar 
scheme is introduced by Mr. Ayresin the approaches in his design 
for an entrance to the Museum of Natural History ; but, though 
the effect is good, we prefer the simpler design marked with the 
number 29 inscribed in a circle. Of the drawings for a Greek 
pediment, that of Mr. M. F. James, a purely conventional anthe- 
mion and acanthus design, isthe best. Mr. Paul R. Allen showed 
an excellent design for a garden entrance in brick and marble, 
and a well-conceived Monumental Bridge with triumphal arches. 

It is the intention of the trustees of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art to discontinue in future all but the classes in architecture 

and the advanced 
painting class under 


Mr. Lafarge. 


ANEW SCHOOL. 


THE general art 
classes of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art 
having been discontin- 
ued, the students have 
organized themselves 
into a new school, 
which has been incor- 
porated as The Metro- 
politan School of Fine 
Arts. The plan seems 
to be much thesame as 
that of The Art Stu- 
dents’ League, self- 
governed by a board 
of control elected by 
the students from their 
own number. Several 
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of the best teachers of the late Metropolitan Museum of Art classes 
are retained for the instruction of this new school, which, we 
need hardly add, has our best wishes. 


THE BIRMINGHAM (ALA.) ART LEAGUE, which has 
been struggling along for two years with a few small casts, lent 
by friends, recently organized an amateur performance of ‘‘ The 
Stevchanst of Venice,” and, having netted from the presentation 
$110, have now wisely expended the money in the purchase 
of casts and furniture. The League is fortunate in having for 
its president and tutor Mr. W. D. Parish, whose ability as a 
portrait painter is steadily winning recognition. 


A VASE of solid silver, twenty-four inches high and 
forty-two inches in circumference, was recently presented at The 
Union League Club of Chicago to Mr. Willard A. Smith, who 
was chief of the department of Transportation Exhibits at The 
World's Fair, ‘‘ in commemoration of the conception, perfection, 
and administration of the first distinctive transportation depart- 
ment in the history of international expositions.” So reads the 
inscription. The gift was from American exhibitors, and the 
vase was the production of Messrs. Tiffany & Co., a very elab- 
orate work ol denevatians in etching, carving, and chiselling ; in 
which a detailed reproduction of the ‘*Golden Door” of the 
Transportation Building is the chief feature, with accessories 
comprising relief reproductions of the sculptured groups by Boyle. 
Engraved on the large ivory panels of the ebony base of the vase 
is the glorification of the locomotive and the steamship. 


A VALUABLE AID IN DRAWING. 


“ THE remarkable contrivance known as the philo- 
graph will enable beginners to appreciate the relative size of ob- 
jects to be drawn, and will assist in the matter of training theeye 
to see correctly,” says Mr. W. M. Chase in recommending the 
instrument, which, after being exhibited at The World’s Fair, 
is now being introduced in some of the leading art schools. As 
is indicated in Mr. Chase's words of commendation, it is a means 
of enabling the student to test the work he has done, and see 
his deviations from the truth that the philograph will find most 
favor with the professional artist ; but what will cause it to be 





particularly sought after by amateurs is the fact that by its 
means one may understand at once the principles of foreshorten- 
ing ; as much linear perspective as is required for all ordinary 
purposes of sketching, and may make such reduced sketches 
from pictures, statuary, or natural objects as must be accurate in 
all their details. 

‘There is nothing new under the sun,’”’ and the philographic 
instrument invented and patented by the French artist, M. Hip- 
polyte Bourcey, andnow introduced into this country by his Eng- 
lish pupil, Miss Année Osborne Moore, is but the practical ap- 
plication of a labor-saving device —— in a well-authenticated 
drawing by the great Leonardo da Vinci. 

John Ruskin in his ‘‘ Elements of Drawing” described in 
general terms the principles of this valuable instrument when 
he. wrote: ‘* The best way the student can learn it (perspective) 
by himself, is by taking a pane of glass fixed in a frame, so that 
it can be set upright before the eye, at the distance at which the 
proposed sketch is intended to be seen,” etc., and Madame Cavé 
applied it in her method of instruction. With the philograph, 
you trace upon a muslin film the landscape or object as you see 
it through the glass under it. This, of course, is easily transfer- 
red to canvas or paper, The employment of the philograph can- 
not interfere with the individuality or the invention of the artist, 
and if it be judiciously used by the pupil it cannot but help him 
to bridge over certain technical difficulties, which, if rightly 
understood, will soon cease to exist for him. 





MRS. CAROLINE LOVELL, whose crisp pen-and-ink 
vignettes often embellish the pages of Life and Truth, has just 
completed a ‘* Calendar of Southern Beauties.” 





CERAMIC CLUB NOTES. 

THE DENVER POTTERY CLUB will have its annual 
exhibition in December. 
April. 

THE origin and application of enamel in jewel effects 
in French ceramic work were discussed by The Nebraska Ceramic 
Club at its June meeting, some of those members who have 


For the past five years it was held in * 


<= 


been most successful with this style of decoration contributing | B. 


their best ideas and examples of their application. 


THE NEBRASKA CERAMIC CLUB have taken y 
their monthly meetings, the study of pottery from the pri. 
times. There are also practical papers read on studio prob 
which are made helpful by practical illustration and by qj 
sion. This is a step in the right direction. Teachers, as ace 
are too much afraid of parting with any ideas of their own re 
they should lose some pecuniary advantage thereby. 2 


HINTS ON INTERIOR DECORATION. 


OnE of the prettiest bits of furniture on which women 
can exercise their taste and ingenuity is the low stool, very 
lar nowadays. The top is not upholstered, but is handsomel 
finished in wood, and on it is laid a loose cushion. ‘This can ps 
made of any desired color or material ; sometimes the two sides 
are of different colors, so that a welcome change may be made 
from one tothe other. Or there may be several cushions which 
can serve now on the sofa, now on the stool. Footstoo!s are also 
in favor again, made either of leather, linen, or heavy cottog 
material. They can be either plain or gathered, of one color of 


several. A very pretty flat, round shape has the material smooth © 


on the under side and gathered into a rosette on the 


THE linen stuffs in delightful colors which 
be found in the large stores make excellent portiéres 
homes, and can be easily and effectively embroidere: 
rate work is not appropriate to such material. Th 
embroidered in linens and in fast colors. 


FOR summer cushions, either in the hous: 
hammock, or for the steamer-chair on an ocean trip, 
and most useful material is the colored linen, dj in many 
charming shades, and which washes perfectly. Whe i design is 
to be embroidered on it, white linen floss should be «ed, j 
line chiefly, although with a few parts accented by s: 


WHEN embroidering a design entirely of \ jolets, jn 


troduce a few yellow ones among the purple ; they w._! add both 
to the variety and richness of the effect. 
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American Tapestry Co.'s 
Canvas for ‘Decorative 


Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 


3966 & 368 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


DURAND-RUEL, 


EXPERT ann IMPORTER OF 


GOUPIL & CO, of Paris, 
BoussoD, VALADON & Co,, 





Painting. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


ORTGIES & CO.,, 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Salesrooms and Galleries for exhibitions and sales of 
paintings, statuary, books, and other art work. 





The “Ontario” and “‘Greenwoods ” 


Brands, measuring from 22 inches to 144 inches 
wide, the cheapestand best materials obtainable 
THESE PRICES, PER YARD, ARE ONLY HALF 
OF THE Cost OF FOREIGN CANVAS. 
2inches, 50 cts. ; 31 in., 75 cts. ; qr in., 85 cts. ; 48 
N., $1.10; 62 in., $1.25; 120 in., $2.00; 144 in., $2.50. 


J. F. DOUTHITT, xcex, 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, 
286 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Special Terms to Art Schoolsand the Trade. Write 
Jor sample Book, and mention The Art Amateur. 

Lessons givenin Tapestry Painting. Finished Tap- 
estry Paintings for Walls, Ceilings, Portiéres. 





FIFTH AVENUE 
ART AUCTION ROOMS 


For the sale of 
PAINTINGS, BRIC-A-BRAC, RUGS, ETC., 


238 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
W. B. Norman, Auctioneer, 


Geo. F. OF, MAKER OF 
FINE FRAMES, 


No. 4 Clinton Place, 
(8th Street), near Broadway, New York. 
Works af Art Framed with Artistic Judgement. 





Modern Paintings, 


315 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


(Corner 32d Street.) 


New York office of the largest and most important 


Art Galleries in Paris. 


16 Rug Lareitre AND tt Rue LEPELLETIER, 





THE PALETTE ART CO. 


? (WALTHER & CREGIN), 
4 36 East 23d St., New York. 
Dealers in Artists’ Materials 
and Draughtsmen’s Supplies. 
Full line of casts. Discount to 
Schools. Send for Catalogu. 





SUCCESSORS, 
Paris, London, Berlin, The Hag. 


MODERN PAINTINGS. 


NEW YORK GA .teriss : 
3803 FIFTH AVENUE, 


N. E. Corner Thirty-first Street 
A. SUSSMANN'’S 
Sketching Umbrella Stick, 
With Revolving Top. fitted to any 
umbrella, with two-jointed 
screw-st 





Illustrated Catalogue of Pri i. 
Artists’Materials /ree. rice, $1.75. 


2 6th Ave., New York. 
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at The World's Columbian Exposition. 
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cAwarded the Highest Honors, Medal and ‘Diploma, 
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FOR FIRING DECORATED CHINA WITH GAS OR GASOLINE. 


No matter how poor the gas; how high or low the pressure, we guarantee success, 





Not a Toy but a practical Kiln. Has never failed to give satisfaction, 





Guaranteed to fire China successfully and without any discoloration from fuel used. 
Thousands in use, and not a single failure. 





Full directions furnished with each Kiln sold by which any amateur can fire it 
without any previous knowledge of this branch of the work. Send for descriptive 


circular, (Mention The Art Amateur.) 


Address 





F. A. WILKE, RICHMOND, INDIANA. |‘ 
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FW Devoe@C. T. Raynolds Co, 


~ we. A 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ARTISTS: J ATERIALS. 





a 
’ Paints, Brushes and Varnishes, Prepared Camas for Oil) 


Painting, - 


Academy Boards, Oil Sketching Paper, Oils, Var- 
nishes and Mediums, Fine Brushes for Oil and lVater- 
Color Painting, Pastel Canvas and Pastel Board, 
Supplies for Oil and Water-Color Parnting, Pastel 
and Miniature Painting, China Painting, Char- 
coal and Crayon Drawing, Sketching, Designing, 
Pyrography, Etching and Modelling ; 

Models, Books on Art and Studtes. 





Especial attention is invited to these reliable specéaltics of THEIR O''l'N 
manufacture: Tube Colors, Brushes,Oils and Mediums, Varnishes,Cavvas 
and Academy Boards, etc-—Endorsed by leading AMERICAN Ariists, 





Everything for China Painting, 


Lacroix’s and Royal Dresden China Colors, and other requtsilcs. 


Osgood’s and Cov'cy’s 


Golds, 





A Specialty of All MATERIALS for TAPESTRY PAINTING 





Wish SEPSSHEP A- TAPESTRY ‘PAINTING. «. vay siacr 
Thorough instruction in the use of the Liquid Indelible Dyes and the new enlarg: 


’ which enable any amateur artist to do this work—now in demand for interior deco 
-aper cover, go cents, By mail on receipt of price, or of any dealer in art mater 


F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co, 


FULTON, WILLIAM and ANN STREETS, NEW YORK, 
and 176 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 
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*,*CA TALOGUES TO RESPONSIBLE PARTIES UPON APPLICATION. 
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